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Home Economics Careers 


working together for 
Detter family living. 
a 


SEE PAGES 2, 12, 13 





Crisco’s Double-Duty Recipes 


FRIED CHICKEN PAPRIKA CHICKEN 
1 frying chicken, cut in pieces Follow general directions for Fried Chicken, but 
add 2 to 3 teaspoons of paprika to the seasoned 
flour. Mix thoroughly before coating the chicken. 








Ya cup flour * 2 teaspoons salt 








: . . 

va cup Crisco for frying When chicken is well browned, add mushrooms and 
Roll chicken in seasoned flour. Brown on all sides in fry for a few minutes before covering the pan to 
14 cup of hot Crisco in 10" frying pan. When well finish cooking the chicken. For gravy, add 3 table- 
browned, reduce heat, cover and cook until tender spoons flour to fat in skillet. Blend well, then add 






(35 to 45 minutes). slowly 2 cups milk. Cook over low heat until thickened. 





COMPANY DINNER MENU 


Paprika Chicken with Mushro 
Fluffy Rice ca 
Parsleyed Carr 
Gelatin Salad . 









ots and Peas 


Cheese Biscy; 
vits 
Apple or Cherry Pie 


Coffee . Tea a Milk 







NCE students learn the proper technique of pan frying, 
O it’s fun to add an “‘expert’s touch” to basic recipes, as 
suggested here. And with pure, all-vegetable Crisco, it’s easy 
for your classes to turn out fried foods that are crisp, light, 
and delicately flavored. Yes, and digestible, too! 


Procrer & GAMBLE, Home Economics Dept., Ivorydale 17, Ohio 







4 & e e | Tisco 
Use CFESCO it’s digestible {Asie 


The shortening that’s TWICE as popular as any other brand d 
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any well-organized, growing pro- 

gram. Whenever home econo- 
mists gather discussions inevitably 
turn to ways to bring about good 
public relations, whether in school, 
on the job, or in the community. 

Always — before discussion pro- 
gresses very far — someone points 
out that public relations starts with 
the individual. Each one of us has 
definite responsibilities to our pro- 
fession. This not only means seizing 
every opportunity to tell friends, co- 
workers, parents—and all who make 
up our public—more about home eco- 
nomics. Most important it means 
living the practices we would have 
others learn. 

No one questions this. But some- 
times it seems that even though 
home economists are well-indoctri- 
nated in the principles of time and 
motion economy, they forget the es- 
sential ones as far as their personal 
lives go. 

By training, home’ economists 
know far more than the average 


Pras ve relations is essential to 





terse 


@ This month we depart slightly from 
our Career Cover format to bring you 
a group of cover photographs from 
past years. These represent four differ- 
ent areas of home economics in which 
girls are finding satisfying jobs. 

Symbolically, this cover design em- 
phasizes that no one area of home eco- 
nomics is independent of the other. 
Ours is a field made up of an increas- 
ing number of specialties. But all have 
the same purpose—that of working 
toward better home and family living 
for all people. 

Reading clockwise from the_ top, 
these covers depict 1: Dietetics in a 
hospital—one of many dietetic careers 
open to girls who major in foods and 
nutrition and then take a_ fifth-year 
dietetic internship. 

2: Teaching tomorrow’s homemakers 
—or perhaps tomorrow’s equipment 
specialists. This cover was taken in the 
household equipment department at 
Iowa State College, Ames. 

3: Housing research—showing spe- 
cialists of the Illinois Small Homes 
Council, Urbana, discussing plans for 
a flexible experimental house. 

4: Food photography, one of the 
many interesting possibilities open to 
the home economist in business. This 


about nutritious foods and balanced 
diets. They also have had ample 
opportunity to study the fine points 
of clothing selection and good groom- 
ing. Yet do our appearances always 
reflect this? 


If living the daily role of good home 
economics is important to public re- 
lations in general, we all will agree 
with Isabella McQuesten that it is 
vital to recruitment of students for 
home economics. On page 11, Miss 
McQuesten offers a challenge—You 
the Teacher Set the Example. 

She calls upon teachers to Stop 
and Look and to Stop and Listen. 
When you view yourself objectively 
do you like what you see, or hear? 
How do students feel about you? Will 
they want to be home economists, 
too, if it means carrying the ap- 
parent burdens they see you shoul- 
der? But, asks Miss. McQuesten, 
are these many “extras” of first im- 
portance? Could you be a better 
leader by delegating some of your 
responsibilities to others? 








particular cover was taken in_ the 
McCall’s magazine kitchens. 


These photographs are included in 
our portfolios of Career Covers which 
are reproductions of the 1950-51 and 
1951-52 covers of Practical. These 
have been our contribution to publi- 
cizing the many and varied opportuni- 
ties in home economics. Our readers 
write that they use the covers for Career 
talks, poster displays and other Career 
Day activities. If they have been help- 
ful, we are truly glad. 


Read her article and check your- 
self. We commend this article to 
all home economists, for teachers 
are not alone in needing to Stop and 
Look—especially at this New Year’s 
resolution time. 


We stand firmly with Miss McQuesten 
in believing that the biggest job of 
recruiting can be done right in the 
classroom through the efforts and 
good example of the home economics 
teacher. But just as every daily 
job needs some drama from time to 
time, so do public relations and re- 
cruiting efforts benefit from special 
events. 

On pages 12 and 13 we present 
summaries of what some groups of 
home economists*are doing in the 
way of special recruiting activities. 

The Pennsylvania Home Econom- 
ics Association sponsored a Career 
Week with great success. In Toledo, 
Ohio, the Mayor proclaimed March 
1952 as Home Economics Month and 
the Toledo home economists planned 
many special events. Among others 
they announced a study of the jobs 
for which home economics training 
on the high school level could have 
direct application. 

The Illinois Association held a 
public relations workshop and now 
are carrying out a study project that 
is reaching girls in fifty high schools. 
And in Georgia, the Atlanta group 
of home economists in business have 
planned a traveling recruitment pro- 
gram with which they hope to reach 
more prospects than could attend 
their annual Career Day. 

This is just a sampling of recruit- 
ment activities. We have heard of 
more than we had space to cover 
in this issue. We shall plan to re- 
port others from time to time, for 
we know there are many splendid 
projects being carried on all over the 
country. What is your group doing? 
What do you feel is the most effec- 
tive way to recruit new students for 
home economics? How can we best 
implement good public relations for 
home economics? Let us hear from 
you! 


Speaking of New Year’s resolution- 
time, we should like to suggest one: 
“Resolved that I will take advantage 
of the teaching aids offered by man- 
ufacturers to enliven my classwork. 
And when I send for material I'll 
clip the coupons from Practical!” 

There are a number of fine free 
or inexpensive special offers listed 
on pages 45 to 48. 

HAPPY NEW YEAR 
TO YOU ALL! 
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I do hope you will send for this newest booklet 
in our Money Management Series. & 
I am so enthusiastic about it I feel sure it will > 


a 
be one of the most helpful booklets you will “y 
S 






send for this year. Do send in the coupon 
for your free copy today. 


Cordially, 


Bian Cin: Chinese 


Director of Consumer Education 











This 36-page booklet shows that makes it easy to arrange furniture attrac- 
how to do everything from tively; (2) a handy chart of over 50 fabrics, 
planning a color scheme and their characteristics and use; (3) buymanship 
judging furniture values, to measuring win- information on furniture, floor coverings, 
dows for curtains and choosing lighting fix- decorative fabrics, accessories; (4) a guide to 
tures. It answers such questions as: correct lighting for every room; (5) a home 


furnishings budget plan. 
e@ How can I make the most of the space I have? a Be" pl 


@ How can I develop a feeling for good design? Ten national authorities contributed to make 


e@ What features should I look for when buying this OW booklet an outstanding iddition to : pee Py 
furnishings? HFC’s Money Management Series. Naturally, Co: al + 
e@ How can I set up a workable furnishings budget? it contains no advertising. 7 a 


In your teaching—and in your personal life 

Five Special Features —you will find Your Home Furnishings Dollar \ ly 

a help i in planning attractive, livable ‘els te 

rooms, po a guide to buying with con- 

fidence for years of long-lasting satis- 

faction. First copy free. Additional copies 
Unusual features include: (1) a floor plan 10¢ each. 





You will at iate the down-to-earth writing, 
the full-color illustrations and the many thrifty 
tips on buying and using home furnishings. 





EE THE COUPON 


; ea poe A HFC Household Finance Corporation | 
eT fe Consumer Education Dept. No. PHE 1-3 TODAY! 
Better Living 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Consu mel ai ucation Depar Please send me a free copy of Your Home Furnishings Dollar, 


and extra copies, at 10¢ each, for which I enclose 


HOUSEHOLD sie _ See ; = 
FINANCE enn CRN nc ee eee ae 
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quirements for lunches served 

under the National School Lunch 
Program is being undertaken by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
The purpose of the study is to de- 
termine whether, in the light of to- 
day’s knowledge of nutritional needs, 
a lunch pattern more adaptable for 
children of different age groups can 
be developed. 

There have been no changes made 
in the meal requirements since the 
Types A, B, and C lunches were 
established in 1945. Advancement in 
knowledge of children’s nutritional 
requirements since that time has 
prompted this evaluation study. At 
present the Type A lunch is intended 
to supply one-third to one-half of the 
daily nutritional requirements for a 
child 10 to 12 years of age. 

Proposed changes in the lunch pat- 
tern will be thoroughly tested in a 
number of school lunchrooms 
throughout the country. The tests 
will determine whether the proposed 
changes will result in nutritionally 
adequate lunches, whether the 
lunches are acceptable to children of 
various ages, and if the proposals 
are practical in relation to cost and 
management practices. The results 
of these tests will probably not be 
known until late in the 1952-53 
school year. 


A REVIEW of the nutritional re- 


Scholastic Art Awards 


Now is the time to enter the 1953 
Scholastic Art Awards competition 
sponsored by Scholastic Magazines. 
Open to students in grades 7 through 
12, the awards have, for a quarter 
of a century, served as an incentive 
to creative expression by teen-agers. 
The awards include preliminary re- 
gional exhibitions, held in February 
and March, and winning work will 
be forwarded to be represented in 
the National High School Art Ex- 
hibition at Carnegie Institute, Pitts- 
burgh, in May. The national honors 
include over 140 tuition scholarships 
granted by leading art schools and 
colleges, and $15,000 in cash awards. 





Entries are invited in such fields as 
costume and fabric design, and for 
better-breakfast posters. Categories 
are pictorial art, graphic art, adver- 
tising art, three- dimensional art, 
crafts, and photography. For infor- 
mation on this program, write to 
National Scholastic Art Awards, 351 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Advance Patterns 
Educational Director 


Edna Bryte Bishop, clothing con- 
struction authority, has been ap- 
pointed Director of the Division of 
Home Economics for the Advance 
Pattern Company, it was announced 
recently. Mrs. Bishop will direct and 
coordinate all of the educational ac- 
tivities of the company. Originator 
of the Bishop Method of Clothing 
Construction, a simplified method of 
sewing and tailoring for the home 
sewer, she is well known in home 
economics circles for her workshops 
and clinics presented at leading col- 
leges and universities. 

Mrs. Bishop, with many years of 
experience in the teaching field, has 
served on the faculties of Syracuse 
University, Carnegie Institute of 


Technology, and the New Jersey 
State College for Women. She was 
graduated from the School of Home 
Economics of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 


California H.E.A. Convention 


“Homemaking in the California 
Manner” is the theme of the Exhibi- 
tion at the California Home Eco- 
nomics Association Convention 
scheduled for the Palace Hotel in 
San Francisco next March 28-30. In 
adopting this theme, consideration 
was given to the fact that home life 
in California has achieved a special 
characteristic not duplicated in other 
parts of the country, which allows 
for a wider scope of household ac- 
tivity, especially from the point of 
view of modern equipment, decora- 
tion, and function. 

According to Marguerite Fenner, 
chairman of the convention, “The 
generally higher income level, 
coupled with climatic conditions, has 
created both the progressive, modern 
character of home life, and a wide 
diversity of activities emanating 
from the home.” One special char- 
acteristic is that many opportuni- 
ties for outdoor entertainment due 
to the mild California weather has 
made California homemakers especi- 
ally alert to work-saving devices 
which give them more recreation 
hours. 

The exhibition planned for this 
fourth biennial convention will pre- 
sent the widest possible variety of 
new, modern homemaking develop- 
ments in equipment, decorating, 
clothing, furnishing, feeding, and 
budgeting to give their members up- 
to-the-minute information and edu- 
cational knowledge in the field. 


SCOSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSOSSOSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSSSSOSSOSOOOS D at + t = Remember 


FEBRUARY 1|2—Lincoln's Birthday 
14—Valentine's Day 
18—Ash Wednesday 


22—George Washington's Birthday 
MARCH 17—St. Patrick's Day 


APRIL 5—Easter 
14—Pan American Day 
25-May 2—National Baby Week 


MAY |0—Mother's Day 


Scotland 


21-23—Department of Home Economics of the National Education Association 
regional meeting, Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, California 


JUNE 23-26—American Home Economics 44th annual meeting, Kansas City, Missouri 


AUGUST 1|2-18—Eighth International Congress on Home Economics, Edinburgh, 
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Lily Haxworth Wallace 





Lily Haxworth Wallace, for many 
years a contributing food editor to 
Practical Home Economics, died on 
December 2 in a Brooklyn, New 
York, hospital after an illness of sev- 
eral months. She was 81 years old. 


Mrs. Wallace was born in York- | 
shire, England and trained at the | 
National College of Cookery in Lon- | 


don. For a time she was on the 


staff of the Battersea Polytechnic | 


Institute in London, and did a good 
deal of lecture-demonstration work. 
After coming to the United States 
she continued her work in various 
home economics fields and was for 


many years homemaking editor of | 


Woman’s World Magazine. 


Until 


her death she was on the staff of | 
the Ballard School of the Young | 


Women’s Christian Association in 
New York. She was also active 
in church work and had once served 
as president of the Associated Clubs 
of Domestic Science. 


She was the author of many cook- | 
books. One of the most popular was | 


Just for Two which had seventeen 
printings. 
Stews and Chowders, Egg Cookery, 
Seafood Cookery, Carving the Easy 


Others included Soups, | 


Way, The Rumford Complete Cook | 


Book, and The Woman’s World Cook 
Book. 

To this magazine Mrs. Wallace 
contributed the warmth of her af- 
fection for good food in articles on 
a wide variety of topics. She had a 
fund of very special recipes and gen- 
erally her articles were built around 
collections of these. 

We, who had the privilege of work- 
ing with Lily Haxworth Wallace, 
knew her as a person with an alert 
and curious mind, a courageous 
spirit, and a rare and rollicking 
sense of humor. We shall always 
remember her. —The Editor 
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Unless you’ve been to Hawaii, you’ve 
never tasted the freshly extracted 
juice of mellow, field-ripened, sun- 
flavored Hawaiian Pineapples! 
UNTIL NOW! Yes, DOLE has 
perfected the method of concentrat- 
ing and freezing the fragrant juice 
of fully-ripe pineapple. You’ll cer- 
tainly want to try frozen-fresh 
DOLE PINEAPPLE JUICE Con- 
centrate — it’s available in most 
markets. : 


One tiny can makes 114 pints 
of sparkling, refreshing juice— 
four 6 oz. servings or six serv- 
ings of 4 oz. each. 








San Francisco 6, California. 


“Companion-in-deliciousness to wonderful new 
DOLE Frozen-Fresh PINEAPPLE JUICE are 
flavorsome DOLE Frozen-Fresh PINEAPPLE 

CHUNKS. Now look for them in your grocer’s 
frozen-food cabinet IN CANS. And how easy it is to defrost these 
handy blue cans — just put unopened can in a bowl of cold water 
for half an hour, open and serve at just the right frostiness!” 
Patricia Collier, DOLE Home Economist, 215 Market Street, 


DOLE Home Economist, says: 
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How to Beautify Your Home with Color 


By Paul Hartley 
McGraw-Hill Book Company 
Price $3.50 Pp. 80 1952 


A youthful and simple approach to 
the study of color is presented in 
this book. Secondary school teachers 
and club group leaders of teen-age 
girls, in particular, will find many 
helpful suggestions in it. Sets of 
handy color keys accompanying the 
book may be used for experimenting 
with color to harmonize with wall- 
paper, fabrics, and other furnish- 
ings. 

The author, in suggesting proper 
use of warm or cool colors refers to 
them as members of two great color 
tribes — with yellow the chief of 
warm colors, and blue, the chief of 
cool ones. Along these lines, the 
ways in which color may be used in 
a room to make it seem large, small, 
cool, high, low, restful, or exciting, 
are discussed in detail. Helpful hints 
for the novice on how to mix colors 
and how to use ready-mixed paint 
for specific needs are also included. 

While certain features of home 
decoration may mean expense, the 
author stresses that “the thin and 
fat purse alike can enjoy color.” Mr. 
Hartley is unique in his ability to 
express his constructive ideas in the 
language of the layman as well as 
the expert. 

—Reviewed by CLARA DODSON 


Assistant Professor of Education, Home 
Economics Department, New York University 


Girls’ Book of Sewing 


By Jane Chapman 

Greenberg, Publisher, New York 

Price $2.00 Pp.95 1952 

A lot of basic sewing information 
is packed into this small volume 
written for girls of almost any age. 
Stressing the importance of selecting 
good tools for sewing, the author de- 
velops in a logical fashion the step- 
by-step processes which teach tech- 
niques of construction and promote 
high standards of workmanship. At- 
tractive projects, ranging from those 
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REVIEW 


extremely simple to those which call 
for some thought and planning, are 
carefully outlined for both the begin- 
ner and the girl with some experi- 
ence in sewing. 

—Reviewed by DoroTHY S. DAY 


Child's Book of Knitting 

By Edith Jay 

Greenberg, Publisher, New York 

Price $1.50 Pp.92 1952 

Knitting is an exciting game that 
a girl can play all by herself if she 
follows the directions in this little 
book. Written for a child or young 
teen-ager, by one who remembers 
her own happy experiences with 
learning to knit, the directions and 
illustrations are clear and easy to 
follow. Each step in the process of 
learning to knit is developed care- 
fully. The book is directed in a per- 
sonal manner to the young person 
reading it and gives her ample op- 
portunity to think as well as read. 

—Reviewed by DOROTHY S. DAY 


Shrimp Cookery 


By Helen Worth 
The Citadel Press, New York 
Price $2.50 Pp. 192 1952 


Almost any food can profit from a 
wider acquaintance with the way it 
is served in the kitchens of neigh- 
bors, both at home and abroad. This 
is especially true of shrimp, since it 
is native to only a few spots in our 
country and for too long a time was 
considered “fancy fare” for special 
occasions. 

Helen Worth has done a good job 
in bringing us up to date on shrimp. 
Her book covers market news, nutri- 
tion values, practical information 
about shrimp accompaniments with, 
of course, a fine collection of recipes. 
These have originated in all parts of 
America and in many far places of 
the world. To round out the every- 
day uses of this favorite crustacean 
there are many recipes for salads, 
appetizers, newburgs, and even a 
shrimp stuffing for baked fish. All in 






all, this is a useful book on shrimp 
cookery. 
—Reviewed by GERTRUDE BLAIR 


Cooking with Curry 


By Florence Brobeck 
M. Barrows & Company, New York 
Price $2.95 Pp. 192 1952 


This is, it says on the jacket, the 
first book ever published on curry 
dishes either in this country or 
abroad. Some 178 curry recipes have 
been adapted by Miss Brobeck es- 
pecially for American cooks. She has 
assembled numerous main-dish cur- 
ries including recipes using meats, 
seafoods, and chicken, and a group 
of what she terms “poor man’s din- 
ners” using vegetables. With each 
recipe she suggests an appropriate 
and interesting menu. 

Of course, she gives special recipes 
for rice and pilaf, the necessary ac- 
companiment to a curry dinner and 
describes the traditional curry condi- 
ments. She also gives a selection of 
unusual dessert recipes. 

From the first chapter in which 
she discusses the forty-odd ingredi- 
ents that may be blended into exotic 
curry powders, to the final recipe, 
this book is tempting reading. At 
least it was to us—we went right to 
the kitchen to try one of the meat 
curry recipes from a far-away land. 

—R. R. 


The East-West Book of Rice Cookery 


By Marian Tracy 
The Viking Press 
Price $2.95 Pp. 148 1952 


As Marian Tracy says in her in- 
troduction, “All around the world 
rice is eaten all around the clock, by 
the rich and the poor, the young and 
the old, on feast days and on fast 
days. Variously cooked and _ sea- 
soned, it is the basic food of more 
than half the world.” 

Her collection of rice recipes car- 
ries out this theme and gives 150 in- 
ternational recipes. Almost every 


country is represented from Iranian 
‘“‘Ajem Pilau,’’ to a Louisiana 
“Gumbo,” to a Swedish rice dessert. 

All recipes have been adapted to 
American ways of cooking and to 
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An illustration from rice cookery book. 
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make use of the different kinds of 
rice available in our markets, includ- 
ing the quick-cooking variety. This 
is an unusually nice collection of 
easy-to-make, inexpensive recipes. 
—R. R. 


Reducing Cookbook and Diet Guide 


By Llewellyn Miller 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, N. Y. 
Price $2.75 Pp. 262 1952 


Methods of weight reduction and 
weight control by diet are discussed 
in a sensible and moderate fashion 
by the author. This is definitely not 
a “fad” weight-reducing scheme. 
The author keeps to the general prin- 
ciples of the basic seven daily nu- 
trient requirements. She suggests a 
gradual loss of weight by limiting 
the intake of calories and at the 
same time offers plans to establish 
good eating habits. She does not ad- 
vocate indiscriminate loss of weight, 
but says that if a person is within 
the normal weight range, looks well 
and feels well there is no need to re- 
duce except if recommended by a 
doctor. 

Many recipes are given in the 
book. Although they tend to be low 
in calories they are by no means 
plain and unattractive and make 
wide use of herbs and spices. Recipes 
for almost every type of food are 
presented from canapes, soups, main 
dishes, salads, to desserts. The for- 
mat of the recipes is clear and easy 
to follow. 

The book in general has a very 
personal touch. It is as if the author 
realizes the temptations of rich, 
weight-increasing foods and makes 
every attempt to guide the reader to- 
wards sensible weight reduction and 
good eating habits. 

—Reviewed by FLORENCE STASSEN 


The Glamour Magazine 
After Five Cookbook 


By Beverly Pepper 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., New York 
Price $2.75 Pp, 244 1952 


The menus and recipes contained 
in this cookbook were prepared by 
Glamour Magazine for the working 
girl who wants to prepare quick yet 
interesting meals for a family of 
two. It contains dinner menus for 
an entire year complete with shop- 
ping lists for each week. There are 
also good hints on making use of the 
frozen foods that are now abundant, 
and many lavish touches such as the | 
use of wine in cooking. Because the 
material in this cookbook is interest- 
ing and different it is unfortunate 
that the format is so crowded that 
the text is difficult to read. 





—J. EG. | 
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Sweet Sixteen Cook Book 


By Phyllis Sternau 

Sterling Publishing Co., Inc., New York 

Price $2.00 Pp. 120 1952 

This would be a good gift for the 
sixteen-year-old who is just begin- 
ning to try her hand in the kitchen. 
Younger teens will find it interesting 
too. Attractively presented with gay 
illustrations and large print, it con- 
tains ideas and recipes for all occa- 
sions from a rumpus-room-get-to- 
gether to a slumber party. Although 
it is not a thorough presentation of 
all the principles of kitchen pro- 


cedure, it will capture interest and 
let the young girl gain confidence in 
the preparation of simple dishes and 
meals that will please her and her 
friends. —Reviewed by 

JACQUELINE DE GOUMOIS 


Worth Knowing About— 


Your Home Lighting Idea Book. 
Commercial Division, Edison Elec- 
tric Institute, 420 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York 17, New York. Free. 
Many ideas for lighting all areas 
within the home are illustrated and 
described in this booklet. 
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Today, more than ever before, you want your students to know 
the enriching growth that comes from reading good books. 
Fact and fiction—classic or contemporary—the treasures found 
in worthwhile books provide a priceless cultural value, as 
today’s teen-ager becomes the young homemaker of tomorrow. 
ADVANTAGES OF A TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
e Club encourages students to read by offering a stimu- 
lating selection of titles. TAB Club members read an 
average of more than 6 books per year! 
®@ Enables students quickly to discover for themselves the 
love of book buying, and learn to build personal libraries 
for school and home use. Full-length TAB Club books 
cost only 25c and 35c each! 
e Allows students to choose from a rich variety of titles 
in fiction, adventure, biography, romance and the classics. 
16 new selections each month; plus FREE dividend books 
each semester! . 
@ Opens up a whole world of vital “growing up” informa- 
tion with many homemaking and personality development 
books. TAB Club is the ideal supplement to your Home 
Economics teaching! 
With a TAB Club in your school, you'll see for yourself why 
this valuable reading plan—now in more than 7,000 schools— 
has won the enthusiastic approval of teachers, librarians, 
parents and students. Get the full information now. The 
coupon below will bring you a free kit of materials plus a 
sample TAB Club book. No obligation, of course! 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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; Please send me, without cost or obligation, complete 
! information on a Teen Age Book Club for my school, 
; together with free materials and a sample book. 
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NEW color filmstrip lecture, How 
A to Stretch Your Food Dollars, 

has been prepared by the Con- 
sumer Education Department of 
Household Finance Corporation. 
Free on loan to schools and women’s 
organizations, it demonstrates how 
planning, careful buying, knowledge 
of nutrition, and cooking skill can 
help meet the challenge of serving 
well balanced meals without over- 
stepping the food budget. A _ pre- 
pared script, to be read as the film 
is shown, and special program point- 
ers are provided. 

This is a 35 mm. film which runs 
about 25 minutes. It may be kept 
for one week, borrower pays return 
postage, and reservations should be 
made a month in advance. Write to 
the Consumer Education Depart- 
ment, Household Finance Corpora- 
tion, 919 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Decorating Series 

The McGraw-Hill Book Company 
has announced a new series of six 
filmstrips on decorating to be re- 
leased soon. These strips are in color, 
and are correlated with the text of 
The Home and Its Furnishings by 
Morton. They deal with what color 
is, how color should be used in home 
furnishings, and how furniture, fab- 
rics, and accessories should be se- 
lected and arranged. The room ar- 
rangements are designed primarily 
to meet the needs of teen-age and 
college girls or business and career 
women, but the principles involved 
are basic for anyone interested in 
home decorating. Captions are brief 
and to the point. 

The cost of each strip is $8.50 or 
$45.00 for the complete set. To order 
this Decorating Series, write to the 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 'Text-Film 
Department, 330 W. 42 Street, New 
York 86, N. Y. 


Fitting a Pattern 

New addition to Young America 
Films sewing series is Sewing: Fit- 
ting a Pattern. This 1 reel, 16 mm. 
sound film explains and demonstrates 
how to adjust standard dress pat- 
terns to the individual figure. Helen 
Lohr, University of Kansas was the 
adviser. Purchase price is $45, and 
it may be ordered from Young Amer- 
ica Films, 18 East 41 Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. 


Modern Merchandising 


Quality Control and Modern Mer- 
chandising, is the title of a new 25 
minute, full color, 16 mm. film pro- 
duced by Association Films in co- 
operation with the J. C. Penney 
Company. Designed to show how 
large retail stores select and test 
merchandise for their customers, the 
film covers the manufacture, pur- 
chase, and quality testing of such 
products as yard goods, blankets, 
and men’s shirts. The film is avail- 
able, without charge, except for cost 
of shipping, from Association Films 
through four areas of distribution. 
In the East, the address is Broad 
and Elm Streets, Richfield, New Jer- 
sey. In the Chicago area, 19 La 
Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. In 
the South, 1915 Live Oak - Street, 
Dallas 1, Texas. And on the West 
Coast, 351 Turk Street, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 


New Campbell Soup Film 
A new four-color film, The Magic 
Shelf, prepared by the Campbell 
Soup Company, is available, without 


charge, for group showings. The 16 
mm. film, which runs about 20 min- 
utes, provides help in teaching food 
preparation, meal planning, table 
setting, and easy ways to entertain. 
Various dishes which use soup as a 
cooking ingredient, and new ideas 
for serving soup are demonstrated. 
Several scenes are included on the 
production of condensed soups, and 
on the work done at Campbell’s 
farms. To borrow a print of this 
film, write to Anne Marshall, Direc- 
tor Home Economics, Campbell Soup 
Company, Camden 1, New Jersey. 


The Water We Drink 


For younger children, Coronet 
Films has a new sound film entitled 
The Water We Drink. The film de- 
picts the importance of proper drink- 
ing habits for good health, and illus- 
trates the many body functions 
which depend on water. 

John G. Reed, Ed. D., Professor of 
Science Education, Boston Univers- 
ity, was the Educational Collabora- 
tor. A one reel, sound film, it may 
be purchased from Coronet Films, 
65 E. South Water Street, Chicago 
1, Illinois. The cost for color is $100, 
$50 for black and white. 


Low Priced Projector 


Bell and Howell Company, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y., 
have recently introduced a new low- 
priced home motion picture projec- 
tor—an 8 mm. unit which will sell 
for $99.95. Developed with advice 
from dealers, this new product has 
the advantages of being lightweight, 
relatively inexpensive, and easy to 
operate. The unit is built on an all- 
aluminum frame, and comes with an 
attractive moulded gray and maroon 
case. 


Food Distribution 


The story of food distribution on 
a large scale is told in a new tech- 
nicolor movie The Big Delivery 
Wagon which is offered for free na- 
tional distribution by the H. J. 
Heinz Company. Cartoon sequences 
illustrate the distribution system of 
the early days of the Heinz Com- 
pany. Modern methods are shown in 
contrast. This new 11 minute, 16 
mm. film is a sequel to The Big 
Kitchen which dealt with the activi- 
ties of a large food processing plant. 

These two films, which tell the 
Heinz story of manufacture and dis- 
tribution, are available either sepa- 
rately or as a complete film package. 
They may be _ procured without 
charge, by writing to the Advertis- 
ing Department, H. J. Heinz Com- 
pany, P. O. Box 57, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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MILK in the SCHOOL LUNCH. 


for economy 
for health 


Milk tops the list of foods recom- 
mended for school lunches—be- 
cause of its high nutritional value 
in relation to cost. Other dairy 
foods—cheese, butter, ice cream 
...are often part of the school 
lunch... contributing extra milk 
nutrients... adding variety to 
the meals. 

Ina study of 39 schools in 1948, 
the cost of one-half pint of milk 
averaged only one-fifth of the 
total cost of food and labor for 
type “A” school lunches.! That 
same amount of milk contributes 
a far greater portion of the nutri- 
tive value of this type of lunch 
with respect to at least five nutri- 
ents.? 

Analyses of 66 school lunches 
showed that, on the average, milk 
contributed more than one-half 
the calcium, about one-half the 
riboflavin, a little less than one- 
third the protein, and about one- 

















Average percentages of recommended daily Comparison of total cost in 1948 and of 


allowances provided by 66 school lunches nutrient contribution of milk in school f } ; d thi : 
with and without milk. lunches. ourth the calories and thiamine 
seer: present in the meals. Lunches 

. 100% containing milk supplied, on the 


average, more than one-third of 
the day’s recommended allow- 
ances of protein, calcium, and 
riboflavin, and almost one-third 
of the recommended amounts of 
caloriesand thiamine. Thisstand- 
ard was seldom met for any of 
thege nutrients in lunches with- 
out milk.? 

There is no substitute for milk 
in the school lunch when nutritive 
value, cost, and ease of prepara- 
tion are considered. 


'Driesbach, M. B. and Handy, E. School 
lunch management in relation to nutritive 
value, cost and acceptance of foods served. 
U.S.D.A. Pa 114 (Jan.) 1951 

2?Meyer, F. L., Brown, M. L., and Hathaway, 
M. L. Nutritive value of school lunches as 


ait determined by chemical analyses. J. Am. 
Cee Diet. Assn. 27:841 (Oct.) 1951 
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‘i COUNCIL ON = This seal indicates that all nutrition state- 
Ue | : : 
= NUTRITION JES ments in the advertisement have been found 
Za R ‘S acceptable by the Council on Foods and Nu- 
7 SSeS ae ; , 
4 MEDICAL no? trition of the American Medical Association 


Since 1915... the Na- 
tional Dairy Council, 
a non-profit organiza- 
tion, has been devoted 
to nutrition research 
and education to extend 
theuseofdairy.products. 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


111 NORTH CANAL STREET + CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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Make your classroom space doubly useful 
...With the new SINGER 
Combination Sewing and Cutting Table! 





Provides machines for two students, 
work space for two more! 
Now, even in limited space, you can 
have two machines for every four stu- 
dents—full-sized, smooth-stitching 

SINGER Machines. 

With the new SINGER* Table, there’s 
no need for a separate row of space- 
consuming cabinets. Above, you see 
tables in classroom of sewing teacher 
MarieC. Hughesat Battin HighSchool, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


Converts to smooth-surface work 
table in a jiffy! 
No need to take up space (or expense) 
with separate cutting tables. 

Simply lower machines into SINGER 
Table — slip removable panels back in 
place—you have a smooth, continuous 
work surface. Specially useful if room 
is used for other classes or study hall. 


Developed at the suggestion of Dr. 


Anna M. Dooley, representing the New 
York City Board of Education—this 
new SINGER Table has everything to 
make your classroom more efficient, 
your teaching easier. 

Offers all these de luxe features! 

e 5-ply construction. Durable Mason- 
ite top. Solid birch legs. 

e 4 handy drawers. 

@ Built-in knee levers. 

@ Dustproof shields which completely 
enclose machines when they are low- 
ered into table. 

e Tamper-proof locks on panels. 

e Provision for adding automatic 
switch to cut off power when ma- 
chines are lowered. 

@ Size 60” x 42”” x 30”. 

Available—with any of the 3 regular 

SINGER* Sewing Machine classroom 

heads—at a special school discount. 


$924 * DON'T BE MISLED! SINGER sells and 
“ms «services its products only through 
SINGER SEWING CENTERS, identified 
by the Red “S” Trade Mark on the 
window, and listed in your classified tele- 
phone directory only under SINGER SEWING 


MACHINE COMPANY. 





FOR FREE FOLDER... 
giving complete details and specifications of 
the new SINGER Combination Table, and 
showing suggested classroom layouts. . . 
MAIL COUPON IN COUPON SECTION 











SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


THERE’S ONE NEAR YOUR SCHOOL 


*A Trade Mark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


Copyright, U.S.A., 1952, 1958, by THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. All rights reserved for all countries, 
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What Are We Doing About Recruitment? 


The Teacher 


Set the Example 


BY ISABELLA McQUESTEN 


tant factor in the interpretation of the homemaking 

program to the community and to students who may 
be prospective home economists. But, in this role, you 
need occasionally to stop and look at yourself, and 
equally important, stop and listen to what you are say- 
ing, and what others are saying to you. 


STOP AND LOOK 


When you look at yourself, do you present a pleasing, 
well-groomed appearance that makes the most of your 
assets and minimizes your limitations? Are you prac- 
ticing what you teach about good grooming and clothing 
selection? Do you inspire confidence because you try 
to do that which you are helping others to learn? 

Do you reflect reasonable ability to organize the mul- 
titude of responsibilities that are yours as a home- 
making teacher? In effect, how well do you manage 
your load? Do you often appear to be so busy that 
others feel sorry for you? Would your students think 
they might not want to be homemaking teachers if it 
means doing as much work as they see you do? 

The study make by the American Vocational Associ- 
ation of the Factors Affecting the Satisfaction of Home- 
making Teachers, showed that most teachers really like 
teaching. Dissatisfactions center around feelings about 
the load they have as homemaking teachers. Let’s take 
a look at your load with the idea of making it easier. 


Yin the homemaking teacher, are the most impor- 


7 


l, 
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How much are you able to do, and do well? Are there 
some things you might eliminate? Could certain parts 
of your job be given particular emphasis at particular 
times, thus making it possible to rearrange your load? 
Are there some responsibilities that you might delegate 
to others—in your classes, the school, or the community ? 

If you look at your load with these questions in mind, 
perhaps you will find ways of making your job easier. 
It’s possible that you may then find time to do some 
of those things you always want to do, but for which 
you never seem to find time. 

And, if you can find improved methods of organizing 
the work of your department, and ways to involve 
others, you will star in your important role in inter- 
preting the homemaking program. Those persons you 
involve will know more about the homemaking program, 
and will tell others. This brings into action the magic 
of W.O.M.P.— word of mouth publicity — which can 
make an outstanding contribution to arousing interest 
in home economics. 


STOP AND LISTEN 


When you stop and listen, whose comments are most 
important? First, what are you saying to others, and 
how does it sound to them? Second, what are others 
saying to you, and what does it imply? 

As you listen to what you say to others, is it the voice 
of someone who is interested, understanding, pleasant 

(Concluded on page 43) 





These posters were prepared by Loraine Larson, senior student at Oregon State. 
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HERE'S WHAT SOME GROUPS ARE DOING ABOUT 


“IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Recruiting Activities Culmin- 


ate im a CAREER WEEK 


During the past four years, the 
Pennsylvania Home Economics As- 
sociation has been conducting an ac- 
tive recruitment program. We be- 
lieve that recruitment for training 
is more effective if active member- 
ship also increases, so we have paral- 
leled the recruitment drive with a 
Home Economics Association mem- 
bership drive. 

In the fall of 1951, we increased 
our budget for recruitment and 
membership, and began an intensive 
campaign in both areas. Although, 
as yet, we have no way of measur- 
ing the results of our recruitment 
program, we have made strides to- 
wards our membership goal. Mem- 
bership has increased in four years 
from 635 to 813, and we now ratk 
fifth among the forty-eight states. 
A large percentage of this increase 
has been among teachers in the 
public schools in large cities. With 
their renewed interest in profes- 
sional home economics, it is hoped 
that more teachers will become good 
“salesmen”’ of home economics. 

Our big recruitment effort cen- 
tered on a Career Week—an eight- 
day career program at the nation- 
ally known Buhl Planetarium in 
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Hazel T. Craig, 1950-51 PHEA president, 
points to one of Career Week exhibits. 





Recruiting 


Pittsburgh from March 14 through 
28, 1952. We believe that Pennsyl- 
vania is the only state to undertake 
such a comprehensive program. 
Our purposes were: 1. To acquaint 
the public with the broad field of 
home economics, and to make them 
aware of the double insurance of- 
fered by a course in home econom- 
ics. 2. To recruit more high school 
students for college training and 
eventual careers in home economics. 
About 3,200 students from 73 high 
schools in ten counties attended. In 
addition, over 2,000 individuals at- 
tended the daily sky shows and 
viewed the exhibits. It was neces- 
sary to give two programs nearly 
every afternoon in addition to the 
regular evening program to accom- 
modate the bus loads of students. We 
hope to survey the 73 high schools 
to find out how many more 1952 
than 1951 graduates entering col- 
lege registered in home economics. 
Now to briefly describe our Career 
Week. The program consisted of 
exhibits, an assembly program, and 
a consultant service. 
PARTICIPANTS: A _ local com- 
mittee of about fourteen people 
planned the entire program. The 
18 Pennsylvania colleges with home 
economics programs were asked to 
send subject matter exhibits. Local 
committees from the teaching field, 
institution foods, business (food, 
equipment, utilities, clothing, and 
textiles), extension, social welfare 


‘and public health, child development, 


and homemaking provided the eight 
career exhibits. 

PUBLICITY: The three city news- 
papers, radio, and TV stations were 
very cooperative. Evelyn Gardiner 
of KDKA devoted half of a number 
of her programs to interviews with 
people from colleges. Over 1,200 
program announcements were sent 
out by the Buhl Planetarium and 
the Pittsburgh and Allegheny Coun- 
ty supervisors of home economics 
to schools in the tri-state area. Each 
visitor received a leaflet showing 
the state college map and a list of 
careers in home economics. 

EXHIBITS: A list of 20 basic 
and professional courses was sent 
to each college from which they 
could choose an exhibit. Although 
a few colleges were unable to par- 
ticipate, some of the larger col- 

(Concluded on page 44) 


~ IN OHIO 


Toledo Sponsors a Recruitment Month 
Appealing to High School Students 


To interest young people and their 
parents in the field of home eco- 
nomics as a profession, the Toledo 
Home Economics Association, last 
spring, sponsored a Home Econom- 
ics Recruitment Month. The theme 
of the program was “There is se- 
curity for the future in the field of 
home economics.” 

Activities were started when the 
mayor of Toledo declared March to 
be Home Economics Recruitment 
Month. A tea was held for deans 
and other school administrators 
from the Toledo area to explain the 
program, and trips were arranged 
for high school girls to see home 
economists at work. These visits 
gave students, still in school, a 
chance to become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the various opportuni- 
ties open to them as home econo- 
mists. Every day during the month, 
various organizations and _ institu- 
tions where home economists are 
employed were open for consultation 
and inspection by young women in- 
terested in entering this field. 

Other activities included the prep- 
aration of colored slides showing the 
different phases of home economics 
to be shown to church, P.T.A., and 
other adult groups, and radio and 
television presentations gave. pub- 
licity to the entire program. 

A unique, and interesting feature 
of the Toledo recruitment program 
was a leaflet entitled Wage-Earning 
Opportunities for Girls With High 
School Home Economics Training. It 
was not originally intended for the 
recruitment program, but since it 
was ready at that time, it was given 
good publicity. Prepared for the 
use of persons who have occasion to 
counsel girls in regard to jobs, or 
for those who employ them, the leaf- 
let gives reasons why high school 
home economics would be beneficial 
to girls, and suggests many jobs for 
which they would qualify with high 
school home economics training. 

Single copies of the leaflet will 
be sent free to anyone requesting 
it, and additional copies will be sold 
at one cent, plus postage, on lots of 
ten or more. Also, the colored slides 
mentioned above may be borrowed if 
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transportation costs are paid. Send 
requests to: Ruth A. Sanger, Su- 
pervisor, Home Economics Educa- 
tion, Toledo Board of Education, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

—Reported by RUTH A. SANGER 


Supervisor, Home Economics Education, 
Toledo Board of Education 





The University of Cincinnati 
Holds an Annual Open House 

Twelve graduates of the College 
of Home Economics representing as 
many different fields participated in 
a Career Day program held during 
the University’s annual Open House 


for high school students. These 
graduates are pictured above: 

Left to right, seated: Nancy Bursynski Voth, textile 
technologist; Joan Kessen, buyer; Joan Boegli Neu- 
bauer, radio; Jeanette McDermott, homemaker; 
Virginia Meckstroth, public welfare supervisor. 
Standing, left to right: Nancy Kincaid Drysdale, 
utilities; Katherine Knarr, extension; Betty Ball, 
personnel worker: Betty Nieman, nursery school: 
Audrey Bolland Boehringer, dietitian. Not in pic- 
ture, Ramona Russe, homemaking teacher. 


~ IN ILLINOIS 


A Public Relations Workshop 


Stimulates a State-wide Project 


Recognizing the need of recruit- 
ing more professionally trained home 
economists throughout the state, the 
executive board of the Illinois Home 
Economics Association sponsored a 
Public Relations Workshop. 

Mr. Qualife Ward, executive man- 
ager of the Illinois Chain Store 
Council, and an expert in the field of 
Public Relations, was called in to 
help plan and conduct the work- 
shop which was held in March, 
1952. Forty-three members of the 
Association, representing all de- 
partments, attended and they voted 
to make a pilot study in a limited 
number of schools of ways to in- 
crease interest in careers in home 
economics among high school girls. 

The group in attendance was di- 
vided into three committees, Hand- 
book, Resources, and Awards. The 
first two committees have completed 
their work, and have turned the re- 
sults over to the 1952-1953 Public 


Relations Committee who will ad- 
minister the project in the schools 
under the title, “Opportunities for 
Careers in Home Economics.” 

The project is designed to stimu- 
late student interest, and to get 
them to investigate the field of horae 
economics. It calls for the help of 
home economics teachers and home 
economists in various areas of work. 
Approximately 50 high schools in 
the state have been invited to par- 
ticipate in this program. 

A handbook outlining the research 
project was placed in the hands of 
teachers and school administrators 
at the time of the annual I. H. E. 
meeting in November, 1952. This 
handbook contains suggestions on 
how the participating schools can 
promote more interest in home eco- 
nomics. Names of home economists 
representing all departments, a list 
of Illinois colleges offering home 
economics courses, reading materials, 
available films, and brief descrip- 
tions of the types of home economics 
jobs are included in the handbook. 
Junior and senior home economics 
classes and chapters of the Future 
Homemakers have been asked to 
include the project as a group ac- 
tivity. 

Through correspondence and per- 
sonal contacts, members of these 
groups will investigate opportuni- 
ties. Participating schoo!s will be 
asked to forward reports summariz- 
ing activities carried on as a part 
of the project to the Illinois Home 
Economics Association by late March 
1953. Special committees are now 
considering evaluation procedures 
and the matter of appropriate recog- 
nition for schools doing outstanding 
jobs in this research project. 

The girls will investigate the 
major areas of specialization by 
asking outstanding home economists 
about: the job opportunities, the ed- 
ucational, training, and personal re- 
quirements, and the personal satis- 
factions of their jobs. 

The plan is to invite students in 
schools who submit the best career 
books, and their teachers, to Chi- 
sago for a two-day trip during 
which they will visit home econo- 
mists at work. 

Rena Hodgen, chief of home eco- 
nomics education in Illinois, is the 
chairman of the _ project. Jessie 
Heathman, assistant extension ed- 
itor of the University of Illinois, is 
handling all publicity. 

—Reported by HELEN MCCANATHAN 


President, IIlinois Home Economics Association 
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~ IN GEORGIA 


HEIB's Plan a Traveling Recruitment 
Program to Reach College Girls 


Georgia Home Economists in 
Business are testing a new recruit- 
ment plan this year. Career days 
held in the past in Atlanta have 
been very successful, but they have 
attracted mostly seniors from only 
five or six colleges. In an effort to 
reach the entire student body of 
women, and to contact more colleges, 
a traveling recruitment program has 
been developed. 

Within the state there are about 
15 colleges and junior colleges teach- 
ing home economics. A team of 
two members from the Georgia 
HEIB group will visit each campus. 

The plan works like this: Letters 
have been sent to each dean and/or 
president telling of our program, 
and requesting a definite date for 
our visit to their campus. On the 
day the team (composed of one 
senior and one junior home econo- 
mist) arrives on the campus, they 
have a luncheon meeting with the 
faculty as guests and thoroughly 
explain the program. 

The meeting with students is 
composed of a chart presentation of 
careers in home economics with em- 
phasis on the business field. We have 
one chart for each company repre- 
sented in our membership plus a 
few extras to cover types of work 
not carried on in Georgia. These 
charts are colorful, imaginative 
(each member did her own), and 
tell an excellent story of what home 
economists in business do. One mem- 
ber of the team gives a talk about 
the charts, and the other concludes 
with a talk on the opportunities and 
new horizons in business home eco- 
nomics. The student meeting ends 
with a question and answer period, 
and light refreshments provided by 
the Georgia HEIBs. 

It is our feeling that our travel- 
ing recruitment program will en- 
able us to get the home economics 
story across to more girls, and fac- 
ulty members too. This is especi- 
ally important because many of them 
might never be able to attend the 
Atlanta Career Days. Another ad- 
vantage of going directly to the col- 
leges is that we can reach the 
students in their freshman and 
sophomore years when they still 
have an opportunity to do something 
about their courses of study. 

—Reported by 
AGNES REASOR OLMSTEAD 


Director of Home Economics 
Colonial Stores, Atlanta, Georgia 
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The exhibit of handcrafts of the United States will travel in well-designed “package display" cases. ste 
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Go Abroad | “ 





Modern, free form in ceramics is shown in 
the work of contemporary artist Giampietro. 


Textiles in the New England tradition in- 
clude quilted, braided, and woven fabrics. 


















handcrafts being practiced in this country to- 
day is to be found in the exhibit, Handcrafts 
in the United States, which has been sent abroad 
under the auspices of the U. S. Department of State. 

One of a series of exhibits designed to show peo- 
ple in other parts of the world that our culture is 
not purely an industrial one, the handcrafts are now 
starting on a tour through Europe, the Middle and 
Far East, and South America. 

Including well over 200 craft pieces, textiles, and 
photographs, the display was prepared by the 
American Craftsmen’s Educational Council as a 
representative cross-section of the work being done 
by American craftsmen. The exhibit is arranged 
to emphasize the varied influences that have con- 
tributed to present-day crafts. Derived from 
Europe and Scandinavia, from the Orient, and from 
our Indian folk art—all fuse into a rich American 
heritage. ; 


Gander evidence of the range and variety of 


From our Southern Highlands comes 


Spanish influence is seen in the Santos— 
carved religious figures of the Southwest. 








Pottery with a black matte glaze is 
the work of a California craftsman. 





Gay colors and attractive floral and animal designs are typical 
of the decorative geometric patterns of the Pennsylvania Dutch. 


a lute, a reproduction of those 


brought by early settlers, and figures showing native use of corn husks. 
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interested in 
It’s safe to say that 

nearly every one of us has more 
money now than we enjoyed before; 
yet our biggest complaint is that it 


VERYBODY is 
money. 


doesn’t seem to be enough. Is this 
a real shortage, or a failure to ad- 
just? Do we simply need to use 
our dollars more effectively? 

Part of the shortage may be real 
enough. Among high school stu- 
dents, the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance has reported that if school ex- 
penses cost one pupil $2 a week a 
few years ago, now they’d cost him 
$3.25. How can we, as teachers, 
help him meet this changing situa- 
tion? How can we help him learn 
to solve the money problems he’ll 
have as an adult? 

Though in this country we took 
our language, customs and laws 
(with some adaptations) from other 
countries, our free public school 
system is uniquely our own. But our 
wholehearted devotion to “education 
in subjects” has for some time been 
giving way in our changing social 
climate to a sweeping interest in 
“education for living.” 

This is as it should be. The twen- 
tieth century is opening for us a 
whole new realm of insight into the 
individual in relation to his total 
environment. This embraces all his 


un 


Mrs. Withers is chief of the home- 
making education division of the 
Michigan Dept. of Public Instruc- 
tion and a PHE editorial advisor. 
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Teaching 
Dollar-Sense 













socio-economic and personal rela- 
tions in the family, at home, with 
friends, and in the community. 
Youth today is being trained to live 
democratically, with satisfaction to 
himself and profit to society, as a 
home member, a worker, and a citi- 
zen. 

It is not just sociology or eco- 
nomics or homemaking or ethics or 
civics or psychology and more that 
many educators are trying to teach 
him; it is all these integrated in 
a way that will develop him to be a 
fruitful, productive individual liv- 
ing harmoniously in his environ- 
ment. And the basic environment 
of the individual, of course, is the 
home. 

For years the goal of homemaking 
educators has been to provide ex- 
periences in homemaking for all 
youth. But now the local schools 
themselves indicate a growing con- 
cern for meeting the needs of boys 
and girls in the area of home and 
family living. 

What are their needs? 


The Money Question 


Practically everyone, regardless of 
age level or social, cultural, and eco- 
nomic background, finds money -an 
important part of living. Most of 
us—in school or out—have some 
money problems. And whatever else 
can be said about money, it is an 
indissoluble part of family relation- 
ships, family living. Our housing, 
food, health, recreation are all re- 
lated to money. 


FIRST OF A 
MONEY MANAGEMENT SERIES 


As the homemaking program is 
becoming increasingly family-cen- 
tered, relating pupil experiences and 
activities to family life, so does it 
seem more necessary to delve into 
the money question. Learning about 
money management is an excellent 
way for young people to establish 


- a sense of values and to see money 


for what it is—a means of achiev- 
ing family well-being, but not an 
end in itself. 

This is sharpened by the times, 
which have brought more money but 
also a high cost of living. This 
means contemporary adjustments for 
the family. Many high school youths 
—for the first time in their lives— 
are earning money. This means 
judgments to be made in using it. 
And if they do lack money, is this 
lack genuine or psychological? Could 
not a better utilization of money re- 
sources bring them greater satisfac- 
tions? Teaching money manage- 
ment as a part of homemaking af- 
fords an opportunity to help young 
people make better choices and se- 
cure more lasting satisfactions. 

One of the group discussions at 
the American Home Economics As- 
sociation Meeting in Atlantic City 
centered about the question, “How 
can we help homemakers become 
aware of their problems as buyers 
and consumers, let them know of the 
resources available for better family 
living, and aid in the solution of 
their problems in this area of liv- 
ing?” 

The suggestion was made to in- 
clude consumer education and money 
management in courses on relation- 
ships, for boys and girls on the high 
school level. This is unquestionably 
wise, for young people are living 
both in their current family situa- 
tion and learning how to live in the 
homes they will eventually establish. 
The emphasis must be on present 
and future living. The homemaking 
program must relate pupil experi- 
ences and activities to all periods 
of family life. 

One reason, of course, is_ that 
young people are marrying at an 
earlier age. Their education for 
home and family living needs to in- 
clude an understanding of all the 
costs of establishing and maintain- 
ing themselves as a separate family 
unit. That cost cannot be overlooked 

yas pointed out by Esther McGin- 
nis in her article, “Family Centered 
Teaching,’ in the January, 1952, 
Journal of Home Economics, in 

(Continued on page 37, 
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the world, “so full of a number 

of things” that I am sure we 
should all be as confused as can be. 
Each item may be found in so many 
brands that the confusion of the 
would-be buyer is even greater. 

For the purposes of this article, 
let’s limit the discussion to the no- 
tions which are applied to the gar- 
ment. Neither equipment, tools nor 
gadgets for sewing will be included. 
We shall mention the major types, 
sizes, and uses with each notion but 
we shall not include methods of ap- 
plying an item to a garment. 


AY ie es departments are like 


HOOKS AND EYES 


Hooks and eyes are made in black 
and white. The white is actually the 
color of nickel. The best quality are 
made of brass and usually carry the 
statement that they are rust-proof. 
The latter is worth observing during 
a purchase. 

Sizes, from small to large are #0, 
1, 2, and 3. Good standard sizes to 
keep on hand are #0 and #1. 

A card of hooks and eyes includes 
both straight and curved eyes. The 
straight one is used for lapping 
edges as when the upper end of a 
belt laps over the under end. The 
curved eyes are for edges which 
exactly meet. In each case, hook and 
eye are attached to the garment so 
that they do not show from the out- 
side. ° 


SNAP FASTENERS 
Snap fasteners may be of the.sew- 
on type or of the pound-on type. 
Sew-on fasteners are made in 
black and white metal and in all- 
nylon. The nylon ones are made in 


Frances F. Mauck conducts her own 
Sewing Center in Decatur, Georgia. 
She is the author of Modern Tailor- 
ing for Women, published by Mac- 
millan. 
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various colors. The base of each 
piece of the fastener may be round 
or square. There is little choice be- 
tween the two types. 

Sizes, from small to large, run 
from 5/0 to 4. The 3/0 is a good 
standard size for various uses. Not 
all sizes are found in each brand. 

Snaps are used only for lapped 
closings and where a concealed fast- 
ener is desired. The ball side is 
usually the piece to be attached to 
the upper side of the closing because 
the base of it will lie flat against the 
fabric. The socket side does not lie 
perfectly flat. 

Pound-on snaps vary according to 
the method of attachment and ac- 
cording to the decorative quality of 
the piece which shows after the fast- 
ener is attached to the garment. 
There is slight difference as to the 
method of attachment although some 
methods offer greater durability in 
the finished product. Metal tools 
yield a more firmly attached snap 
than do wooden tools. 

There is a variety of choice as to 
the type and color of the piece that 
shows on the finished garment. 
There are open-ring tops, solid-circle 
tops and tops with pearl centers. 
Colors are available in both types. 

Sizes vary with the brand, but in 
general, they are small and light, 
medium, and heavy. 

Pound-on snaps are quick to ap- 
ply and require no _ special skill. 


BY FRANCES F. MAUCK 


They rarely if ever pull off during 
use, if they have been properly at- 
tached. The top of the snap does 
show so that it must be considered 
as a part of the design of the gar- 
ment just as buttons are. 


BUTTONS 

The materials used in making but- 
tons are so varied and so numerous 
that one manufacturer said it was 
easier to name the materials not 
used. Because of the variety, it is 
difficult to offer any classification 
based on materials. Perhaps one 
manufacturer’s classification would 
be of help. It is as follows: 

Natural materials such as pearl, 
vegetable ivory, metal, horn, and 
bone. 

Synthetic materials such as casein 
products and glass. 

Ground substances held together 
with a binder such as composition. 

Fabric, thread, and leather. 

You are welcome to criticize this 
grouping for it is not clear-cut, but 
we can neither find nor devise one 
that is better. 

Sew-on buttons are made with or 
without shanks. The ones without 
shanks have holes through the but- 
ton* proper. The thread passes 
through them and becomes a part of 
the garment design. Shanks provide 
for attaching buttons to garments so 
that the threads are not left show- 
ing. The shank may be of the same 
material and in one piece with the 
button, or it may be of another ma- 

(Continued on page 41) 

















is beginning to be asked as often 

as “Whose brand is this—?” 
For suddenly Americans are becom- 
ing interested in thé “creators” of 
goods. 

Young homemakers talk knowingly 
of the designers of their contempo- 
rary furniture groupings. They say 
this is a Paul McCobb or a Charles 
Eames. They may comment. that 
their new sewing machine was de- 
signed by Raymond Loewy, that 
their pottery is Russel Wright’s. 

And chances are even greater that 
the homemaker can tell you the de- 
signer names of many of her dresses. 
That doesn’t mean that she’s been 
buying “couturier” clothes—custom- 
made designs. Quite likely she 
bought them in a ready-to-wear shop. 
Or perhaps she even made them her- 
self from a special line of American 
Designer patterns. 

This interest in the designers 
themselves and the spirit in which 
they may style fashions (or furni- 
ture) is a fairly recent preoccupation 
in America. Just twenty years or so 
ago no one heard the names of 
American designers. 

But then some fashion-wise and 


Wi:: designed it?” This question 


foresighted persons including maga- 
zine and newspaper fashion editors 
and top merchandisers started to 
promote American designers. Here, 
they said, we have original designers 
right in our midst creating clothes 





which are absolutely adapted to the 
needs of American women. These 
designers should be given recog- 
nition. 

Recognition came slowly. In 1932, 
Lord and Taylor in New York con- 
ferred citations on three dress de- 
signers and one textile designer. 
This store was also the first to de- 
vote window space to specific Ameri- 
can designers, and soon other stores 
followed suit. 

In 1938, Nieman-Marcus of Dallas 
initiated its annual awards to lead- 
ers in the fashion world. American 
Fashion Critic Awards sponsored by 
Coty, manufacturer of cosmetics, and 
Mademoiselle magazine’s Merit 
Awards have been given annually 
since 1948. All these have helped 
to focus public attention on Ameri- 
can designers as well as to stimulate 
individual accomplishments. 

By World War II such designers 
as Nettie Rosenstein, Hattie Car- 
negie, Sophie of Saks 5th Avenue, 
Adele Simpson in custom - made 
dresses, Sally Victor, Lilly Dache, 
and John-Fredericks in millinery, 
were achieving world-wide fame as 
leaders of the American couture. On 
the West Coast designers of Holly- 
wood fashions, Adrian, Howard 


Greer, and Edith Head, also began 
to design for the custom-trade. 


With the War came “L-85”’—the 
Federal ruling which designated 
width and length of skirts and placed 








other limitations on American fash- 
ions. This somewhat limited the cre- 
ative spirit, but by no means 
thwarted it. American designers 
held their own and have continued 
to grow in importance and stature 
as fashion creators — even when 
Paris fashions were once again avail- 
able for inspiration. 

Recently manufacturers have dis- 
covered that giving credit to the de- 
signer of their ready-to-wear fash- 
ions adds personality, warmth, and 
color to the mass-produced lines. So 
we find designers like Bonnie Cashin, 
Ann Fogarty of Youth Guild, Clair 
McCardell of Townley Frocks, Eliz- 
abeth Hilt of Henry Rosenfeld, de- 
signing moderate price, ready-to- 
wear fashions of great originality 
and charm. Their designs are pro- 
moted under their names with great 
pride by the manufacturer. 

Recently, too, we have seen the in- 
troduction of special American de- 
signer patterns for home sewers. 
Virginia Pope, fashion editor of the 
New York Times is responsible for 
this bit of home sewing luck. Always 
interested in American designers, 
Miss Pope was the first newspaper 
woman to go into the 7th Avénue 
dress houses in New York to report 
on the “who” behind the fashions for 
her daily column. Her interest 
eventually resulted in the elaborately 
produced shows, “Fashions of the 
Times,” given annually by her paper. 





Corresponding special coverage of 
American-designed clothes was fea- 
tured in the Sunday editions of the 
New York Times. 

Later, Miss Pope became inter- 
ested in the problems of the home 
sewer. Together with Kathleen Ham- 
mond, chief designer for Advance 
patterns, a plan was worked out 
whereby ‘designs of outstanding 
American designers would be trans- 
lated into patterns. 

Now, an original American design 
is introduced each month in the Ad- 
vance line. This pattern along with 
a special interview story with the 
designer is featured the first Monday 
of the month on the New York 
Times’ woman’s page. 

Virginia Pope and Kathleen Ham- 
mond visit the various designers to- 
gether to select garments which will 
be made into patterns. Do the de- 
signers ever object to such use being 
made of their original fashions? Not 
at all, it seems. To quote one of Miss 
Pope’s typical interviews, Adele 
Simpson sympathetically pointed out 
that the woman who sews has a 
great advantage. She can select what 
best suits her in form, fabric, and 
occasion. 

Teachers of sewing also know that 
every woman who sews has better 
appreciation of quality in good 
ready-to-wear. Home sewers are first 
to feel a kinship and gratitude to the 
designers of all-American clothes. 








Slanted needle and presser bar of the Singer 
sewing machine brings work into better view. 


Three spool mountings 
on the White sewing 
machine for embroidery. 
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Sewing Is Simplified 
On Today’s 


SEWIN 


EWING machines are more ver- 
satile than ever this year. They 
are designed to give greater 

service with less effort. Stitches 
such as darning, thread cording, 
over-edge, and applique can be ac- 
complished on many machines with- 
out the use of attachments. On some 
machines two- and four-hole buttons 
can be attached to garments. 

News this season is a slant-needle 
machine. Outstanding feature of 
this machine is the design of the 
needle bar and presser bar. These 
slant forward toward the user at 
an angle of nine degrees. This brings 
items being stitched out from under 
the arm of the machine producing 
greater visibility. The color of the 
head of this model is soft beige 
rather than the familiar black. Light 
colors for sewing machine heads are 
the trend this year. 

Practically all manufacturers have 
designed their sewing machines and 
the cabinets in which they are 


Speed selector on the White sewing 
machine permits slower speeds with 
power for putting in zippers. 





Couching stitch of angora trim is app 
with the Singer slant-needle sewing machi 
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Free arm of Elna portable sewing 
machine is a very useful feature. 

























hair i t of cabi desi 
Portable model of the New Home sewing = a Fan Ragan engl +g 


machine is light-weight, easy to store. 





CHINES 


mounted to make sewing easier for 
the home _ seamstress. Improved 
lighting, decreased noise and vibra- 
tion, automatic bobbin winders, con- 
trolled stitching speeds, and simpli- 
fied tension and stitch selector dials 
are just a few of the important fea- 
tures of new models. In addition, 
for the woman who does extensive 
decorative work, machines’ with 
swing-needle construction simplify 
her job. 

Cabinets are styled to harmonize 
with any room setting. Storage fa- 
cilities in the cabinets are arranged 
efficiently to hold thread, needles, 
scissors and findings. At least two 
manufacturers feature a combination 
‘cabinet and built-in chair. See photo 
at right. The base of the chair also 
Serves as storage space. 

Portable machines are mounted in 
smart cases, are light in weight, 
easy to carry and store, and are 
highly efficient. Some have heads 
identical to cabinet models. 





Working space right and left 
is New Home cabinet feature. 
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5. YOUR HANDS 








By MARY BROWN 


parts of a good grooming program, but it can turn out 

to be a most careless performance. Well-kept hands, 
more than anything else, can reflect your grooming habits, 
so don’t neglect hand care. Here is a simple step by step 
version of the weekly home manicure. 

Off with the old: First step is to remove old polish, 
whether you use colored or colorless. Saturate a piece of 
cotton with oily polish remover, and press it against the 
nail for a few seconds. Then, pull down toward the nail 
tip. This technique makes removal easier, faster, and pre- 
vents polish from smearing the fingertips. 

Shaping the nails: Use the rough side of the emery 
board to shape the nails. File from each side to the center 
of the nail. Then bevel the nails by plying the file the long 
way, using the fine side, and working with quick up and 
down strokes. Beveling keeps the layers of the nail together, 
and the nails are less apt to break and split. 

Cuticle care: Wet a cotton-wrapped orangewood stick 
with oily cuticle remover. Apply cuticle remover liberally 
all around the cuticle and under the nail. Then gently push 
the cuticle back, and work around the cuticle with short 
back and forth eraser strokes. Wipe away loosened tissue 
with a towel, or scrub hands and dry them thoroughly. It’s 
also a good idea to push the cuticle back with a towel after 
each hand washing. 

Polish application: For a quick change of polish, use two 
coats of nail polish. When thinly applied, two coats dry 
fast, and give good service. Use a light stroke down one 
side, a second stroke down the other side, and a final stroke 
straight down the center section. 

Some extra tricks for lovely hands: To stimulate circu- 
lation, which in turn promotes nail growth, buff the nails 
with powder polish in one direction only, and no more than 
twelve times for each nail. 

To keep your hands smooth and soft, lather hand cream 
on them before plunging into hot water, or when using 
other liquids such as furniture polish. 


[vee weekly manicure seems to be one of the simplest 


When thinly applied, two coats of 
polish dry quickly and wear well. 


Photos courtesy Cutex 
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/\ For Lovely Hands 





Remove old polish with a cotton pad 
saturated with oily polish remover. 





After nails have been reshaped and filed, 
bevel tips to keep nails from splitting. 





Keep cuticle supple and free from the 
nail by applying oily cuticle remover. 
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Avon Curtain Corporation 





Carvel Hall Cutlery 





Magnus Harmonica Corporation 





Branchell Company 
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HOME FURNISHINGS / EQUIPMENT 


housing and 


NEWS LETTER home furnishings 


PLASTICS have come a long way since 
their introduction to the household scene 
some 15 years ago. Now used in endless 
ways, plastics contribute greatly to 
convenient home living and even to safety. 

For instance, what homemaker would be 
without plastic shower curtains? How 
often, too, plastic draperies are a boon. 
Those above left, are of long-wearing velon 
that can be cleaned by dipping in sudsy 
water, rinsed and then re=hung. Consider, 
also, the of use of plastic upholsteries and 
plasticized floor covering, all especially 
easy to care for and clean. 











Colorful handles for cutlery and other utensils 
are molded of plastics and can be shaped to the 
contour of the hand. Plastic handles are heat resist- 
ant, but may melt or char over open flame. 

Children benefit from new uses of plastics, too. 
Plastics have permitted the low-cost production of 
hundreds of life-like toys. Quality and strength are 
constantly being improved and though some may break, 
their broken edges are not quite so hazardous as 
glass or tin. The musical toy left, is a portable 
electric organ encased in beetle plastic. 








Tableware of plastics now has 
wider acceptance, especially in food 
service operations where its lighter weight 
is a real safety factor. Improved style, 
smooth finishing, and bright colors make 
the new plastic tableware attractive and 
practical. Of course, it has the adcvantage 
that it does not break easily. Some 
plastic tableware satisfactorily stand 
hot water temperatures in dishwashers. It 
is best to test a small dish first. 











Always dependable wash days with 








Clothes are gently dried in 
the General Electric dryer. 





By Elaine Knowles Weaver 
and Margaret E. Thomas 


first appeared on the market in 

1946 have become the fastest 
selling major appliance in the his- 
tory of the household equipment in- 
dustry. Today, they are in over 114 
million homes in America and are 
being manufactured under 17 or 
more brand names. Market esti- 
mates are that over 10 million such 
appliances will be purchased by 
American homemakers in the next 
ten years. 

The labor saving and convenience 
features of the dryer have been re- 
sponsible for its phenomenal accept- 
ance. Its use not only saves time 
but has eliminated: (1) the carry- 
ing and tugging of heavy baskets 
of wet clothes from the washing 
area up and down stairs and out of 
doors; (2) reaching, stretching, 
bending, stooping to hang and 
remove clothes from lines.. Like- 


A UTOMATIC clothes dryers which 


wise, weather, wind, rain, snow, or; 


freezing need have no influence on 
the day, or time for washing. Clothes 


are not exposed to smoke and soot, 


dust, tree pollen, insects, pets, or 
playing children. In other words, 
the dryer makes its own dependable 
wash days and conditions. 
Experience has taught homemak- 
ers what to anticipate when using 
line drying. The dryer, providing 
drastic changes in habits and prac- 
tices, brought many questions: from 
prospective buyers and - occasional 
puzzled users. Such questions in- 
cluded: “Will the dryer fade, yellow, 
or wear clothes out faster than line 
drying ?’’, “Will the dryer shrink the 
clothes?”, “Is the money involved 
justified in the time saved?”, “Can 
rayons, nylons, and other synthetic 
fabrics be dried in the dryer?” 
Because of the newness of the ap- 
pliance, little research information 


Automatic Clothes Dryers 


from manufacturers or other agen- 
cies was available to help answer 
these questions. Thus, the home 
economics staff of the Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station undertook 
a research project to compare out- 
of-door and dryer drying. Some 20 
tons of family washings in a pre- 
vious washer study had been satis- 
factorily dried in dryers but no com- 
parative results with line drying had 
been made. 

To study the line and dryer dry- 
ing, six each of 20 household and 
clothing items were selected. Includ- 
ed were sheets, pillowcases, diapers, 
towels, T-shirts, pajamas, broadcloth 
shirts, socks, rayon blouses, nylon 
and rayon slips, and several pieces 
of yard goods typical of children’s 
and women’s dresses. 

One each of every item made up 
a test load that weighed eight 
pounds. Two test loads were washed 


,50 times:in an automatic washer in a 


0.3 per cent low sudsing detergent 
water at 140°F. for 10 minutes, 
rinsed, and water extracted. One 
load was dried out-of-doors in a 
semi-shaded area; the other was 
dried in an electrically heated dryer 
for 44 minutes at high heat. 
Three other test loads were soaked 
without mechanical action in an au- 
tomatic washer in 140°F. water for 
five minutes followed by water ex- 
traction. One load was line dried 
out-of-doors; the second was dried 
for 40 minutes in the electric dryer; 
at high temperature; the third, in 
a gas dryer of the same brand for 
the same length of time and at ap- 
proximately the same temperature. 
The drying times, to prevent over- 
drying, had been established. by plac- 





1 Weaver, Elaine Knowles. "'A Study of Three 
Types of Automatic Washers,"’ Agricultural Experi 
ment Station Bulletin 715, Wooster, Ohio. 


A special filtering device in the Frigidaire 
automatic clothes dryer condenses moist air 
and removes lint without exterior venting. 
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ing the dryers on calibrated platform 
scales. Line dried clothes were re- 
moved when they “felt” dry. 

One test load was left unwashed 
for comparison of final results. 
Standardized tests were used for 
measuring whiteness and color re- 
tention, strength and weight, loss 
and wear, and shrinkage and distor- 
tion. 


Strength, Wear, and Weight Loss 


Lint, a natural result of wear in 
cotton and linen fibers, found in 
the lint traps of dryers concerned 
new users. Surely, they thought, the 
dryer must be “hard” on clothes. In 
line drying the lint blows away un- 
recognized in the air. 

Tests showed that washed items 
such as sheets, broadcloth shirts, 
pillowslips, rayon and nylon slips, 
linen towels, and cotton dress goods 
lost less tensile strength when dried 
‘in the dryer, while items with con- 
siderable naps such as terry cloth 
towels and diapers lost slightly more 
than those dried on the line. Wash- 
ing caused considerable more loss in 
tensile strength than did drying by 
either method after clothes were 
merely soaked. Eight grams of lint 
were collected from the dryer after 
the washed 8 pound load had been 
dried 50 times as compared to 4 
grams from soaked loads. 


Whiteness and Color Retention 


Sunshine, traditionally thought to 
be a necessary element for whitening 
clothes, has been the most frequent 
argument used by skeptics against 
a dryer. 

White items dried in the dryer 50 
times were from almost as white 
to whiter than new in practically all 
cases. When dried out-of-doors all 
items except pillowcases, diapers, 
and nylon slips were whiter than 
new. The fluorescent dyes in the de- 
tergent which react in sunshine and 
not in the dryer may have contrib- 
uted to this difference. 

Differences between dryer and line 
drying were so slight that they could 
hardly be distinguished by a sensi- 
tive reflection meter. 

These results also exploded the 
belief of many that gas dryers will 
yellow white items. 

Unless clothes are well washed 
neither line or dryer drying will 
perform miracles. Curd formed 
when soap is used in hard water 
and retained by white clothes may 
oxidize in the sun causing yellow- 
ing of white items. This problem 
is eliminated when synthetic deter- 
vents are used. 

The dryer excelled in color reten- 
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Air is preheated before it 
reaches wet clothes in the 
Whirlpool electric dryer. 




















As on other dryers the Speed 
Queen features a thermostatic 
control to vary temperature. 








Slanting front of West- 
inghouse dryer matches 
the automatic washer. 























Manufactured or natural gas heats air in the Thor dryer. 


tion. Although colored clothes were 
dried in partially shaded areas dur- 
ing the spring months all items fad- 
ed, particularly those containing 
red dyes. In dryer drying all col- 
ors, even though washed 50 times 
in hot detergent water, remained as 
deep and clear as new with one ex- 
ception. Unstable blue dyes turned 
slightly green in the gas dryer. Line 
drying also affected these colors. 
Stable blue dyes showed less change 
in the gas dryer than when line 
dried. 


Shrinkage Comparison 

Shrinkage was the only factor 
where line drying might be con- 
sidered superior to dryer drying. 
Materials which inherently shrink 
such as cotton knits, towels, diapers, 
and loosely woven fabrics shrank 
somewhat more in dryers particular- 
ly when completely dried. If cotton 
knits were removed while slightly 
damp and were stretched and blocked 
into shape the results were similar 
to line drying. 

Although shrinkage was slightly 
higher in garments dryer dried, 
items dried by this method were 
softer, generally less wrinkled, and 
in the case of diapers, more ab- 
sorbent than were the line dried. 


Time Saved and Weather Conditions 


About one-sixth the amount of 
time was required to load the dryer 
and fold the items when dry as 
when hanging and folding clothes 
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from the line. Likewise, the steps 
were reduced from 625 for each 8 
pound line dried load to practically 
none in the use of the dryer. Only 
a few bends were necessary to load 
and unload the dryer thus eliminat- 
ing the carrying, lifting, stooping, 
and stretching necessary for hang- 
ing and removing clothes from the 
line. 

The study of dryer drying was 
completed within a few days because 
weather was no factor and the work 
could be done at any time. A period 
of 151 days was required to com- 
plete the line drying study since 
only one day in four was suitable 
for out-of-door drying. On 92 days 
there was snow, rain or sleet with 
strong wind on 67 days. Pollen from 
trees stained numerous items. 


Selection 


Frequent inquiries concerned the 
choice between gas or electric mod- 
els and their cost of operation. The 
choice may depend upon availability 
of gas services and heavy duty 
(220V) electric in the home, (115V 
dryers are available, but the drying 
time is very long) and the prevail- 
ing utility rates. 

No attempt was made to compare 
the performance of the different 
brands of dryers on the market. 


Researcher's Opinions 


From our experience with dryers 
in this and previous studies we sin- 
cerely believe that no other house- 





Tumbling action of the Hamilton dryer fluffs clothes. 


hold appliance can contribute more 
to time and energy management in 
the home. 

Besides the favorable features al- 
ready cited, the use of a dryer can 
reduce the number of clothing items 
needed, particularly for infants and 
growing children since drying is no 
problem. 

The dryer can reduce ironing to 
one fourth the previous ironing 
time. Such fabrics and items as 
chenille bed spreads and draperies, 
terry cloth robes, rough fabric table 
cloths or place mats, corduroys, 
twills, seersuckers, and velveteens 
and others if properly handled are 
ready for wear or use directly from 
the dryer. “Lint, heat, and moisture 
from the dryer has been found ob- 
jectionable in some homes. Manu- 
facturers of later models have made 
arrangements for means of out-of- 
door venting when possible. 

While at times we are inclined to 
sprinkle a little salt on some adver- 
tising claims, we have yet to see 
dryer advertising that covers its 
potentialities. 





This article by Elaine Knowles 
Weaver and Margaret E. Thomas of 
the Ohio State University is reprint- 
ed with their permission from the 
Ohio Farm and Home Research, 
Vol. 37, No. 277, July-August 1952. 
This is a publication of the Ohio Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station, Woos- 
ter, Ohio. 
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Community Cooperation 


rambling, 100-acre treatment 
center for some 2700 mentally 
ill patients at Cleveland, Ohio—is 
currently the scene of a dramatic 
demonstration of the far-reaching 
value of scientific home economics. 

There, the combined efforts of 
professional home economists, inter- 
ested lay groups, and hospital staff 
and patients are working a minor 
miracle in mass feeding. In doing 
so, they are illustrating clearly and 
effectively the importance of pro- 
fessional leadership in a challenging 
community effort. 

Basically, the hospital’s feeding 
problem hinges on two factors: (1) 
a basic 42 cents a day per patient 
food budget which, at the moment, 
cannot be increased; and (2) the 
hospital’s physical set-up which re- 
quires the serving of some 9300 
meals per day in 21 different dining 
rooms. 

The former makes careful food 
purchasing and preparation a press- 
ing economic “must.” The latter 
makes it extremely difficult for staff 
members to give individual attention 
to the food habits of patients who 
are, in many ways, more completely 
ill than those who suffer only physi- 
cal ailments. ; 

Despite the almost overwhelming 
magnitude of the task, a group of 
lay persons in the community decid- 
ed something could be done. Sparked 
by the Cleveland Council for Men- 
tal Health, a group which represents 
38 community and civic organiza- 
tions, plans were laid to face the 
situation as a community problem. 
This was in November 1950. 

Because the hospital had already 
enjoyed considerable success in pion- 
eering work with volunteer groups, 
Dr. Ewing H. Crawfis, then super- 
intendent, was quick to accept this 
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Mrs. Lange is Coordinator of Vol- 
unteer Services for the Cleveland 
State Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Improves Food Service in a Mental Hospital 


BY WINIFRED G. LANGE 


offer of help. Dr. M. B. Gordon, 
who succeeded to the position early 
in 1951, was equally enthusiastic. 
Under their leadership, the plans 
were given direction and form. 

First step in working out the plan 
was the superintendent’s insistence 
that the lay groups give their serv- 
ice under the guidance of profes- 
sional people in the field. Daniel 
Preising, hospital dietitian, was 
made a member of the lay group’s 
“project committee.” They, in turn, 
solicited the volunteer help of sev- 
eral prominent home economists and 
dietitians in the community. 

Among these were: Elizabeth 
Perry, former president of the 
American Dietetic Association, and 
chief dietitian at Cleveland City 
Hospital, Elizabeth Whipple, public 
health nutrition director of the Nu- 
trition Association of Greater Cleve- 
land, Riika McLennan, home econo- 
mist and social worker, in charge of 
housekeeping service for the Family 
Service Association of Cleveland, 
and Margaret Walsh, consultant 
dietitian, and advisor in food serv- 
ice to institutions in the Cleveland 
Welfare Federation. 

In winning the cooperation of 
these home economists and dieti- 
tians, the lay people were able to 
take some of the burden of direction 
from Mr. Preising. This freed him 
from many of the administrative 
tasks involved in using large volun- 
teer contributions and services, and 
enabled him to carry on with the 
usual hospital food services which 
had to go on regardless of plans for 
the future. 

From the beginning it was ob- 
vious to the professional group that 
improvements in the hospital’s food 
service could not be achieved over- 
night. To keep the lay groups in- 
terested, it was decided that mem- 
bers of each organization in the 
Council for Mental Health would be 


encouraged to buy small equipment. 
This served a multiple purpose. 

First, it gave impetus to the 
project because each piece of equip- 
ment could be seen to serve a real 
need. Second, by being involved in 
the purchase of equipment, lay mem- 
bers were given unusual insight into 
the many facets of hospital food 
service. And finally, each purchase 
was an indirect contribution to the 
operating fund which was so short 
in the hospital budget. 

Concurrently, under the direction 
of the professional consultants who 
were giving their services, the 
groups made studies of what they 
could do directly to help improve 
food service. Through these studies 
they gained an informed understand- 
ing of what is involved in a large 
scale food operation. 

Meanwhile, members of the “proj- 
ect committee” made a number of 
visits to the hospital to observe the 
food service. During these study 
visits, the consultants pointed out 
that physical surroundings, flowers, 
music, and many auxiliary aids made 
meal-times more interesting for nor- 
mal people, and that all of these 
would be even more significant in 
encouraging sick people to eat. They 
suggested, too, that direct personal 
service in the dining rooms might 
well be the most important single 
service lay groups could give. Friend- 
ly, pleasant volunteers whom the pa- 
tients would find comforting and 
understanding, they pointed out, 
were the surest keys to achieving 
a feeling of family friendliness in an 
institution as large as the Cleveland 
State Hospital. 

To- test their recommendations, 
two volunteers from the Red Cross 
Canteen Service and one from the 
Council for Mental Health agreed to 
come into a selected dining room for 
the noon dinner hour twice a week. 
The room chosen by Miss Walsh and 
Mr. Preising for this practical ex- 
periment was a smaller dining room 

(Concluded on page 32) 
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Dust pork steaks with flour as 
pictured above. Then brown in 
hot drippings. Add seasonings 
and the water. Cover tightly, 
and simmer over low heat until 
tender (about 30 minutes). Re- 
member, slow cooking at low. tem- 
peratures is the secret of cor- 
rectly braised meat. If you wish, 
add the creole sauce for the last 
15 minutes of cooking time. 
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PORK SHOULDER STEAKS 


e Braising—slow, moist-heat cooking in 
a covered pan after browning in a little 
hot fat—is a popular method of prepar- 
ing the less tender, less expensive cuts 
of meat. It’s especially good for all cuts 
of pork because it assures a tender, moist 
product that is thoroughly cooked. 
Our recipe this month is for braised 
pork shoulder steaks, all dressed up in 
a tangy creole sauce. Here are the in- 
gredients you’ll need to start with: 


4 pork shoulder steaks °4 inch thick 
(2 lbs. blade bone or arm steaks) 
1 tablespoon drippings 
4 teaspoons salt 
g teaspoon pepper 
14 to 42 cup water 
1 teaspoon Worcestershire Sauce 
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The creole sauce is made this way: 
Brown 1!% cup chopped onion and 14 
cup chopped green pepper in 3 table- 
spoons pork drippings. Blend in 3 
tablespoons flour, 14 teaspoon salt, 
and 1% teaspoon pepper. Gradually 
add 2 cups tomatoes and stir over 
low heat until thickened. Pour sauce 
over the braised pork steaks. 


When ready to serve, place steaks 
on mounds of hot, buttered rice. Pour 
sauce over all. A variation of this 
recipe could be braised, stuffed pork 
chops in creole sauce. For this, select 
chops 1 inch to 114 inches thick. Have 
a pocket cut in each. Fill with a bread 
stuffing, and close opening. Then fol- 
_low the above directions, but increase 
cooking time to 45 minutes. 


Why not use your imagination 
and try some variations with 
seasonings and sauces for these 
braised pork steaks? You could 
add slices of stuffed olives to the 
creole sauce. Or make a sauce 
by mixing a can of cranberry 
sauce with '4 cup water and a 
sprinkle of cinnamon, or cloves. 


Recipe and photographs courtesy Armour and Company. 
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Pleasing combinations of easy-to-prepare condensed soups 
dressed up for festive meals cre winter-time favorites. 


ure than to extoll the virtues of 
a good bowl of soup. The tem- 
perature may soar to 100° in the 
shade or dip to 0° in the snow drifts 
—my enthusiasm remains the same. 
I grew up in Cincinnati, that city 
of wonderful food, or so it has al- 
ways seemed to me, and one of my 
fondest recollections is the steaming 
pot of mock turtle soup that ap- 
peared regularly on our noon-time 
table every Saturday. It was a deep, 
warm-brown soup with bits of meat 
floating through its richness. Ris- 
ing to the surface were thin circles 
of lemon, also slivers of the whites 
of hard-cooked eggs. Fluffs of cooked 
egg yolk dotted the top, and the 
most heavenly fragrant odors rose 
to greet you. I must have been all 
of five years old when that ritual 
of the Saturday pot of soup began 
to make such a beautiful and last- 
ing impression on me. And T still 
love soup. 
As a matter of fact, I love food. 
I write about it, talk about it, and 
teach it with enthusiasm. This 
isn’t peculiar to me, of course. All 


\ ae gives me greater pleas- 


Gertrude Blair, a home economist in 
business with long experience in the 
food field, is a regular contributor 
to Practical’s food section. 
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of us who are in this business to- 
gether have a tender regard for the 
art of cooking, this love of good 
food that we pass on to our stu- 
dents, and, yes, to our friends. 
It’s basic that well-cooked food 
served with simple artistry is im- 
portant to good nutrition. And so, 
let’s talk for a while about the mak- 
ings of a good soup, as we find them 
in our American markets today, and 
the techniques of preparation which 
are now considered most efficient. 


Soup Making Utensils 

Times change! If I may be for- 
given this old bromide, it does apply 
in most apt fashion to the variety 
of tools and cooking utensils that 
we use regularly in the preparation 
of soups. There was a time—and 
not so long ago—when to make a 
soup meant the use of a large kettle 
for long, slow simmering of soup 
ingredients. It was an all day task. 
An alternate method was a quicker 
cream soup which required a double 
boiler. 

Today we agree that soup making 
may require a very long time, a 
short time, or practically no time at 
all, and emphasis is certainly placed 
on the last two. The large kettle, 
holding six to eight quarts is still 
in occasional use, but more often the 
time-saving pressure cooker is fa- 
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Photos courtesy Campbell Soup Company 





SOUP... 


BY GERTRUDE BLAIR 


vored for its efficiency. The deep- 
well insulated cooker is good if your 
range is equipped with it. Once the 
soup is started on its way, it cooks 
slowly, without attention, to produce 
a mellow soup stock. 

Saucepans of varying sizes are all 
you will need to prepare the good- 
flavored canned soups and the dehy- 
drated favorites. Completely new in 
the field of soup making is the elec- 
tric blender. It is not so widely 
used as it might be, because it’s a 
rather expensive piece of equipment, 
but it is important that students be- 
come familiar with it. The blender 
guards the nutritive properties, the 
color, and texture of soup mixtures 
so well that it should be included, 
wherever possible, in the teaching of 
soup-making techniques. 


Regional Soups 

America is truly a union of states. 
In years past, we have often been in- 
clined to ignore this fact when re- 
gional dishes were under discussion. 
There instantly comes to mind a 
whole roster of specialties that, pre- 
sumably, could be enjoyed only in the 
Southwest, the South, New England, 
or the Northern and Western sec- 
tions of the country. 

The truth is that our United 
States has become a “land of travel- 
ers.” At least once a year, most 
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families visit in the next county, 
the neighboring states, and finally to 
far places. Americans have met re- 
gional favorites all over the country. 
Whoever has eaten “country ham” in 
Kentucky, Virginia, or Tennessee 
joins the chorus of praise. Indian 
pudding served in Massachusetts ac- 
quires followers in California. And 
so it goes. 

The other side of the picture is a 
familiar one too, where food habits 
remain stubbornly sectional, with no 
appreciation of the delights of the 


table in other places. At this point, : 


enter home economists equipped with 
imagination, appreciation, and an 
excess of good will for all good, 
nutritious food, familiar and unfa- 
miliar. All of which brings us, by 
devious paths, to the rich and de- 
lightful varieties of soups that come 
from every part of our country to 
grace our tables, and to make cook- 
ing, in and out of class, more fun. 


Out of a 
Saucepan 





and dehydrated 
soups have become an important 
part of American cooking. It is in- 
structive to consider, and to invent 
more interesting ways to vary their 
service on the everyday table. 


Canned soups 


TOMATO SOUP... after the French 
manner as met on a Louisiana table 


1 can concentrated tomato soup 

1 can concentrated chicken broth 

2 tablespoons salad oil, butter, mar- 
garine, or bacon fat 
clove garlic (optional, 
desirable) 


but most 


-_- 


1 large onion, thinly sliced 

4 cups water 

2 tablespoons quick-cooking tapioca 

1 fresh tomato, skinned and chopped 
(optional) 

1 cup light cream (try evaporated 
milk) 

1 tablespoon minced, fresh dill, mint, 
or parsley 


4% teaspoon baking soda 


Note: The canned soups are men- 
tioned first to emphasize their use, and 
to suggest that they can be mixed with 
the water of the recipe, or in the case 
of the chicken broth, for a really ele- 
gant soup, the broth can be increased 
and the water decreased. 

Heat the fat in a saucepan, and add 
the clove of garlic cut into two or three 
pieces. Add the onion. Saute over low 
heat, stirring until the onion is softened 
and delicately browned. Add the liquid, 
and bring all to a boil. Then add the 
tapioca. Reduce the heat, cover and 
simmer about 10 minutes until mellow 
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in flavor and the tapioca cooked to 
clearness, 

Now rub through a strainer, taking 
care to discard the bits of garlic. Add 
the fresh tomato, if you have one. The 
soup has a livelier flavor when the 
fresh tomato is used, a trick that is 
good to know. If the soup is not to be 
served at once, wait until serving time 
to add the baking soda, then stir the 
soup slowly into the cream. Return 
to the saucepan, and reheat quickly. 
Add the minced herbs. 

Serve this soup, piping hot, with a 
crown of whipped cream or sour cream 
if desired, and have freshly toasted 
crackers handy. This recipe makes 3 
pints of soup. 


SPLIT PEA SOUP... country style 
and pure New -Yorkese! 


You know these New Yorkers. 
They come from all points north, 
south, east, and west. A lot of them 
grew up in small towns, or in the 
country—and they’re always trying 
to get back there, by way of their 
kitchens. Here’s a soup that adds 
that “city touch” to good, old-fash- 
ioned split pea soup. 


1 package dehydrated pea soup (to 
make 1 quart) 
can consomme (optional) 
small onion, finely chopped 
bay leaf 
teaspoon powdered mace or nutmeg 
teaspoon sugar 
tablespoons bacon drippings 
thickening if desired 
3 frankfurters thinly sliced 
croutons 
Salt and pepper to taste 
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Prepare pea soup from the dehy- 
drated mix as directed on the package, 
sufficient to make a quart. Add con- 
somme, or its equivalent in water (1 
cup). Add onion, bay leaf, mace, 
sugar, and drippings. Simmer covered 
for 15 minutes. Strain. Adjust sea- 
sonings to taste with salt and pepper. 
Thin, if desired, with a little hot water, 
milk, or cream. 

If you prefer a texture that is 
“bound” together, add 1 to 2 table- 
spoons flour, mixed with a little water. 
Cook until thickened as desired. Per- 
sonally, I prefer the quicker, modern 
way of adding 1 to 2 tablespoons of 
quick-cooking tapioca in place of the 
flour. Its presence cannot be detected, 
and it gives a delicate texture to the 
soup. Finally, add the sliced frank- 
furters. Reheat, and serve with toasted 
croutons sprinkled atop each bowl of 
soup. Makes 4 to 6 generous servings. 

Don’t forget the many varieties of 
canned, condensed soups that may be 
mixed together for pleasing flavor com- 
binations, with a minimum of time and 
trouble. As a suggestion, a hearty, 
delicious soup—pictured at left above 
—is made by combining cans of cream 
of chicken and cream of asparagus 
soups. 


From a 
Pressure 
Cooker 





Long-cooking soups were especi- 
ally designed for the pressure cook- 
er. Philadelphia Pepperpot, a fa- 
mous American soup, might well be 
of special interest as a classroom 
project because it uses one of the 
lesser known variety meats. It also 
illustrates how a long cooking proc- 
ess can be reduced to a little more 
than an hour in a pressure cooker. 


PHILADELPHIA PEPPERPOT .. . an old- 
time favorite adapted for the pressure 
cooker 


Part 1 
1 Ib. tripe, fresh or pickled 
1 knuckle veal (with some _ meat 


clinging to the bone) 
quart water 
teaspoon salt 
teaspoon pepper 
teaspoon allspice 
bay leaf 
teaspoon 
carrot 


Part 2 

14 teaspoon red pepper 
teaspoon sweet marjoram 
large onion, thinly sliced 

stalk celery, thinly sliced 
potatoes, scraped and cubed 
green pepper, seeded 
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sweet and 


cubed 


Part 3 
l cup sweet cream 
evaporated milk) 
4 cup browned flour 
4 cup cold water 
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If fresh tripe is used, it must be 
scraped and scrubbed, literally, through 
5 to 6 waters, to clean it well. Which- 
ever kind you use, rinse’ well and cut 
into pieces. Place in pressure cooker. 
Add knuckle veal, cracked by butcher 
into 3 or 4 pieces. Add remaining in- 
gredients of Part 1. Close cooker, 
bring to 15 pounds pressure, and cook 
for 30 minutes. Cool, open cooker and 
transfer tripe and veal to platter. 

Strain liquid into bowl, discarding 
the carrot and bits of bone. Cool the 
liquid as quickly as possible in order 
to make it easier to remove any excess 
fat. While the liquid cools, cut tripe 
into narrow strips. Remove meat from 
the veal bone and any marrow. Cut 
into neat pieces. Discard bone. Re- 
turn tripe, veal, and marrow to the 
cooker. Skim fat from the top of the 
liquid, measure liquid, and add suffi- 
cient water to make 1% quarts. Pour 
into cooker, bring steam to 15 pounds 
pressure, and process 4 minutes. Cool 
and remove cover. 

Add cream to the soup. Mix the 
browned flour with the cold water to 
make a smooth paste, and stir into the 

(Concluded on next page) 


(or undiluted 
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Soup, Soup, Beautiful Soup 
(Continued from page 31) 


soup. Stir gently, uncovered, over heat 
until creamy. Here again, I personally 
often take a quicker way, although the 
browned flour adds a special flavor 
that cannot be duplicated. I add 4 
tablespoons of quick-cooking tapioca 
and enough vegetable coloring to make 
the soup a delicate brown. Cook over 
low heat until tapioca is clear and the 
soup delicately creamy. This takes the 
place of the flour. Adjust seasoning 
with salt to taste. Makes about 2 
generous quarts of soup. 

Note: It’s good to keep a supply of 
browned flour on hand for use in 
gravies and sauces. To brown flour 
on the top of the stove, spread over the 
bottom of a large frying pan, about 
¥% inch thick. Stir over low heat until 
all the flour is brown. To prepare it 
in the oven, spread in shallow baking 
pan (about 2 cups can be done at a 
time). Place in a hot oven, 375° F. to 
400° F., and stir occasionally until all 
the flour is browned. Store in a cov- 
ered jar. 


With an 
Electric Blender 





Hot soups are made quickly when 
an electric blender mixes the raw 
ingredients. And cold soups, which 
have grown very popular in the last 
few years, are particularly beautiful 
and tasty when prepared by the 
blender method. 


BLENDED VICHYSSOISE... 
with an elegant air 


1 cup coarsely diced raw potato 
1% cup sliced scallions 
1% cups seasoned chicken broth 
1 cup fresh green peas 
1% teaspoon celery salt 
14 teaspoon curry powder 
1 cup heavy cream 


Place potatoes, scallions, chicken 
broth, and peas in a saucepan. Bring 
to a boil. Cover and cook until barely 
tender, about 10 minutes. Place cooked 


vegetables and broth in glass container 
of electric blender. Add seasonings. 
Cover container and turn on blender. 
Run until contents are smoothly 
blended, about 30 seconds. Combine 
with cream and chill thoroughly before 
serving. If a thinner soup is desired, 
stir in enough milk to get the desired 
consistency. Adjust seasoning if nec- 
essary before serving. Makes 4 serv- 
ings. 


FRESH PEA SOUP... to serve piping hot 


1 cup fresh green peas 
1 tablespoon diced onion 
‘dash of pepper 
dash of ginger 
21% cups seasoned chicken broth 
2 teaspoons butter 
2 teaspoons flour 


Place all ingredients in glass con- 
tainer of the electric blender in the 
order indicated. Cover container, and 
turn on blender. Run until the peas 
are well blended, about 1 minute. Pour 
blended mixture into a saucepan and 
bring to a boil, stirring constantly. 
Simmer 5 minutes. Adjust seasonings 
before serving. Makes 4 servings. 





Community Cooperation 
Improves Food Service 
(Continued from page 27) 


where 55 elderly, ambulatory women 
patients were served. 

For a six-month period, the vol- 
unteers came to assist in serving 
and to stay for a short while after 
each meal in order to make the meal 
hour seem less rushed. To aid them, 
other lay groups provided the physi- 
cal accoutrements which the con- 
sultants had suggested. The volun- 
teers themselves brought flowers for 
as many tables as possible each day. 
Members from the Garden Club of 
Cleveland sent flowers for the liv- 
ing rooms. The Womens City Club 
provided colorful drapes, and com- 
fortable, colorful furniture for the 
living room where the patients sat 
just before dinner while another 
volunteer played the piano. 

The various hospital services re- 
painted, redecorated, and put in ad- 
ditional helps such as new lighting 
in order that the money being spent 
by the Womens City Club would be 
most effective. To help the closer 
surroundings, Junior Red Cross 
members, the Girl Scout troops, 
Brownie troops, and various other 
groups supplied small table favors. 
Still other volunteers or organiza- 
tions furnished after-dinner treats 
of candy. The soft piano music lent 
soothing strains to the over-all air 
of relaxation. 

Before the six-month experimental 
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period ended, it was evident that the 
consultants had been correct in their 
advice. The patients were voluble 
in saying that the meals served by 
the volunteers were the best in the 
week. Many of them who had cer- 
tain undesirable food habits, lost 
them. The cottage attendants, who 
cooperated wholeheartedly in the ex- 
periment, were quick to point out 
that the whole atmosphere in the 
dining room was completely changed 
on the days the volunteers appeared. 
At the end of the experiment, 
Miss Walsh and Mr. Preising sug- 
gested that the study be continued 
along a somewhat different line. They 
invited the volunteers to join them 
in a survey of the nutritional facts 
about the diet of these patients. 
This took the form of checking 
plates and observing waste in or- 
der to find out how much of what 
foods the patients ate, and what they 
tended to leave. By carefully analyz- 
ing the results, Miss Walsh was able 
to tie this second study in with the 
over-all aims of the project, and 
make it helpful to the lay groups 
in understanding all of the facets of 
food service in a large institution. 
For example, it was found that 
although all of the patients were 
mentally ill women between 55 and 
90, their food likes and dislikes dif- 
fered little from those of well per- 
sons who were comparably active. 
They ate well if food was attractive, 
properly seasoned, and served with 
the auxiliary aids to stimulate ap- 
petite. Furthermore, it was found 


that although the extra treats which 
lay groups could provide rather 
easily were not needed to supple- 
ment the diet nutritionally, they 
definitely served to encourage the 
patients to eat well. 

These findings of themselves are 
of considerable interest. Miss Walsh 
and Mr. Preising found that even 
among professional people in the 
home economics field, little was 
known of such facts in relation to 
the mentally ill. 

But of even greater importance 
is the effect the whole cooperative 
effort is having on community think- 
ing about the problems of food serv- 
ice to the mentally ill. As a member 
of one of the participating groups 
put it: “We all have hazy ideas about 
the mentally ill, and the problems 
our institutions have in meeting 
their needs. Thanks to the sym- 
pathetic interpretation the home 
economists and dietitians have given 
us I, for one, certainly have a 
more sympathetic and informed un- 
derstanding of just how vast this 
food service problem is and what it 
takes to solve it.” 

Such personal understanding is al- 
ready being spread throughout the 
community, and a report of the 
studies has been forwarded to the 
Ohio State Legislators from this 
area. Thus the efforts of profes- 
sional dietitians and home _ econo- 
mists have demonstrated their value 
again—this time in a field where 
little is known and much remains to 
be learned. 
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with 
chocolate meant using either un- 


OR many years cooking 

sweetened chocolate or cocoa. 
Then, just about twelve years ago, 
semi-sweet chocolate joined the fam- 
ily of American cooking chocolates. 
Up to that time, on this side of the 
Atlantic, semi-sweet chocolate was 
known only as an eating chocolate, 
although European cookery had long 
made use of it in baking, candy 
making, and for desserts and bev- 
erages. Even so, when semi-sweet 
became popular in American homes, 
it was in a distinctively American 
fashion, and tailored to American 
tastes. 

It is a familiar story now. Ruth 
Wakefield of Toll House fame, in 
an adventurous moment, chunked 
off small pieces of a bar of semi- 
sweet chocolate to add to the cook- 
ies she was making. Instead of 
melting through the dough in slen- 
der ribbons as expected, the choco- 
late stayed neatly in shape in spite 
of the oven heat. The cookies were 
conversation pieces among the res- 
taurant guests, and the good news 
spread quickly. 

In due time, semi-sweet chocolate 
was molded into small pieces, and 
packaged for easy, convenient use in 
the kitchen. Experimental work, 
chiefly in the kitchens of manufac- 
turers, got underway to discover 
wider uses for this growing favorite. 
And soon sales of semi-sweet choco- 
late began to climb. 

Although there are many advan- 
tages to using semi-sweet chocolate 
in cooking, there are disadvantages 
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Chocolate 
Up-To-Date 


Brief review of uses of 
chocolate, and some recipes 
for the sweets in photo. 


Photo courtesy Nestle's 


as well. For example, semi-sweet 
has a fixed sugar content permitting 
no gradations of sweetness. A semi- 
sweet chocolate does not make an 
acceptable devil’s food cake. Also, 
semi-sweet has a very low fat con- 
tent as compared with other types 
of chocolate, which may or may not 
be an advantage. 

Speaking of the comparative fat 
content of semi-sweet and unsweet- 
ened chocolate, it may be interesting 
to note the wide differences in fat 
content of the various forms of 
chocolate. Unsweetened chocolate 
usually retains the full fat content 
of the original cacao bean, which 
amounts to 53 to 55 per cent. To 
make breakfast cocoa, about half 
of this original fat is removed. Dip- 
ping chocolate contains 42 to 45 per 
cent fat, and may also contain sugar. 
A typical milk chocolate contains 45 
per cent fat and 24 per cent sugar, 
while semi-sweet contains only 12 
per cent fat and 51 per cent sugar. 

Semi-sweet chocolate is easy to 
work with in the kitchen. It can be 
used in a variety of ways: whole, 
melted, ground, or chopped. 

When used whole—stir into bat- 
ters and confection mixtures, and 
scatter over the top of dishes before 
or after cooking. 

To melt semi-sweet—place pieces 
in a small bowl or in the top of a 





‘double boiler over hot, never boiling, 


water. Take care that not the slight- 
est drop of moisture reaches the 
chocolate. Remember, like all choco- 
late, semi-sweet should never be melt- 
ed over direct heat since it scorches 


CHANGING FOODS—/. 


easily. Semi-sweet may also be melt- 
ed after mixing with liquids. To 
do this, mix chocolate with cold 
liquid, and then heat gently over 
low heat. 

To grind semi-sweet—use an abso- 
lutely dry grinder, medium cutter. 
Add chocolate morsels a few at a 
time as grinding proceeds. 

To chop semi - sweet 
same equipment that 
chopping nuts. 

Now let’s turn our attention to a 
few recipes to illustrate the many, 
varied uses of semi-sweet chocolate 
in the kitchen— 


the 
for 


use 


you use 


Chocolate Nut Roll 


cup dark brown sugar 
1% cup light corn syrup 


14 cup evaporated milk 


teaspoon vanilla 
1 cup semi-sweet chocolate pieces 


1% cup chopped nuts 


This speedy chocolate candy is easy 
to make. Combine the sugar, corn syrup, 
and evaporated milk in a saucepan. 
Boil for 2 minutes, stirring constantly. 
Remove from heat, and add vanilla, 
semi-sweet pieces, and chopped nuts. 
Beat until smooth. Shape into two 12 
inch rolls on waxed paper. Wrap in 
waxed paper, and chill. To serve, cut 
rolls in % inch slices. Makes about 4 
dozen candies... If desired, shape into 
balls or logs, then roll in coconut, 
powdered sugar, or chopped nuts. 


Mousse au Chocolat 


14 cup semi-sweet chocolate pieces 

3 egg yolks 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

3 egg whites 

Melt chocolate over hot (not boiling) 
water. temove from heat, and beat 
egg yolks in one at a time. Add vanilla. 
Beat egg whites until stiff, but not dry, 


then fold gently into chocolate mix- 
ture. Spoon into sherbet glasses, and 
chill. Yield, 4 servings. 


Short Cut Fudge 


2 cups semi-sweet chocolate pieces 


te 


cup condensed milk 


= 


cup chopped nuts 


teaspoon vanilla 


Melt chocolate over hot (not boiling) 
water. Add condensed milk, chopped 
nuts, and vanilla. Beat until smooth. 
Spread in waxed-paper lined pan 
10 x 5 x 3 inches. Chill. When firm, 
cut into squares. Yield, 1% pound. 
For variation, roll fudge into small 
balls and dip in tinted coconut, chopped 
nuts, or candied fruit. 
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MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


" WEDNESDAY 





~ THURSDAY 





FRIDAY 





Tomato Juice 
Lamb Patty 
Gravy 

Baked Potato 
Cauliflower 
au Gratin 
Roll* 

Fruit Gelatin 


Scalloped Noodles 
with Cheese 

and Bacon Strip 

Cole Slaw 

Stuffed Prune 
Salad 

Raisin Coffee Cake 
Butterscotch 
Pudding 


. 


Orange Juice ‘ 
Turkey Pie 


Green Beans 
Cranberry Sauce 
Roll* 

Orange Cup Cake 


roasaanasom + 


with Vegetables 


Fricassee of 
Beef on Mashed 
Potato 

Waldorf Salad 

Corn Muffin* 

Cherry Cobbler 


Orange Juice 
Salmon Loaf 
Peas 

Baking Powder 
Biscuit* 

Apple Sauce 
Pudding | 

Light Cream 





American Chop 
Suey * 

Green Salad 

Whole Wheat 
Bread* 


Cottage Pudding 


Chocolate Sauce 


~~ 


Tomato Juice 
Baked Beans 
Grilled Frankfurter 
Cabbage and 
Carrot Slaw 
Brown Bread* 
Grapenut Custard 


Baked Ham 
Raisin Sauce 
Scalloped Corn 
Green Salad 
Roll* 

Brownie Pudding 


Pot Roast 

Browned Potato 

Gravy 

Lima Beans 
Roll* 

Lemon Sponge 
Pudding 


Scrambled Eggs 

Creamed Potato 

Molded Vegetable 
Salad 

Hard Roll* 

Steamed Chocolate 
Pudding 


Foamy Sauce 





Fruit Juice 
Cheese Strata* 
Broccoli 


Cherry Sponge y 





Italian Spaghetti 
Meat Cake 

Cole Slaw 

Raisin Bran 
Muffin* 

Deep Dish Apple 


Pie 


Baked Pork Chop 
with Tomato» 
Mashed Potato 
Gravy 

Squash 

Roll* 

Fruit Cup 





Hamburg Loaf 

Scalloped Tomato 

Cut Green 
Asparagus 


Brea 
Apricot Cobbler 


Tuna Timbale 
Mushroom Sauce 
Peas 

Muffin* 
Gingerbread 
Whipped Cream 











| 
a | 
F | | 
} ; i 
i | | 
| WASHINGTON’S | Orange Juice Baked Sausage Orange Juice Oven-fried Fish 
BIRTHDAY | Beef and Mashed Potato Hot Turkey Roll* Fillet 
Vegetable Pie Green Beans Gravy Stuffed Tomato 
Biscuit Topping Applesauce Cranberry Orange Half Egg 
Chef Salad Rye Bread* Relish Sandwich* 
| | Banana Prune Strawberry | Peas Fruit Compote 
| Betty Shortcake mI — Chip 
e 
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in Brooklyn, New York %& BAKED PORK CHOP and TOMATO 50 servings 


“We Do It This Way” 


BY ANN MYLOD 


School Lunch Manager 
Brooklyn High School for Homemaking 


9 Ibs. pork chops 1 cup green pepper, diced 
1 cup onion, sliced 1 tsp. chili powder 
1 qt. tomatoes, canned 1 tsp. salt 


1 tsp. pepper 


Place chops in large baking pan. Cover with sliced onion. 
Brown slightly at 450°F. Add tomatoes, green pepper, 
and seasonings. Reduce heat to 350°F. and cook until 
tender. 


HE cafeteria of the Brooklyn High School 
for Homemaking provides not only a lunch 
service for the students, but also serves as 
a training center for first and second year 


students specializing in food and nutrition ye BANANA PRUNE BETTY 50 servings 
courses. _These students serve and prepare 136 qpeveniieleeeten 2 dem. eheneenen 
simple dishes. Their assignments are ro- 214 qts. bananas, sliced 1%, tsp. salt 

tated so that by the end of the year they 3% ats. dry bread cubes 2% qts. prune juice 
have had experience in serving, cooking, bak- 1% lbs. brown sugar % cup lemon juice 


ing, and sandwich and salad making. 5 tsp. butter 


The school cafeteria serves approximate- 
ly 1,750 students each day. Students are 
majoring in such subjects as home and prac- 
tical nursing, medical secretary, beauty cul- 
ture, etc. Their vocational courses are 
rounded out with required lessons in Eng- 
lish, nathematics, science and social studies. 

The importance of a well-balanced school 
lunch is stressed in all nutrition classes by 
special assembly programs, and by posters 
in the halls and cafeteria. It has been esti- 
mated that 35 per cent of the students pur- 
chase Type “A” hot lunches. Other students 
purchase cold lunch plates, or select sand- 
wiches, salads, desserts, and milk. The cost 


Cut prunes in large pieces. Combine prunes and bananas. 
Place alternate layers of bread cubes and fruit mixture 
into buttered baking pans, using bread cubes for bottom 
and top layers. Combine sugar, cinnamon, and salt. Add 
juices and blend. Pour over top layer of bread cubes. 
Dot with butter. Bake in 350°F. about 30 minutes or 
until bananas are tender and bread is browned. Serve 
with orange, lemon, or custard sauce. Note: Amount of 
prune juice varies with dryness of bread. 


te CHERRY SPONGE PUDDING 50 servings 


of the hot lunches and the cold plate lunches 2 No. 10 cans red pitted cherries 1 pt. (2 doz.) egg whites 
are either 25c or 27c each. 2% aqts. sugar 1 qt. sugar 

A favorite hot lunch menu is: 6 qts. cherry juice and water 1 tsp. salt 

3% cups cornstarch 1 tsp. cream of tartar 
Orange Juice 1 qt. flour 1 tsp. vanilla 

Meat Loaf with Creole Sauce Buttered Rice 
String Beans Bread and Butter Combine cherries, sugar, juice, and cornstarch. Bring to 
Cherry Cobbler Whole Milk boil. Place in greased baking dishes. Sift flour with 14, 


cup sugar. Beat eggs and salt until light, add cream of 
tartar, continue to beat until eggs hold peaks. Add re- 
maining sugar gradually. Fold in vanilla and flour mix- 
ture. Cover fruit mixture with batter. Bake at 825°F., 
20-25 minutes. 


Baked Meat Loaf 
24 lbs. ground beef 4 qts. bread crumbs 
6 lbs. ground pork 1 cup dried egg powder 
34 cup salt 1 2 lbs. can dried skim milk 
34 thsp. pepper 6 qts. water 
14 No. 10 can tomato paste 


Combine all ingredients. Mix well. Make into 
loaves of 414 lbs. each. Bake 21% hours at 300°F. 
Yield: 225 two-ounce portions. 


a % AMERICAN CHOP SUEY 50 servings 
3 Ibs. salt pork, diced 2 No. 10 cans tomatoes 4 lb. bacon 1 No. 10 can tomatoes 
8 oz. fat 14 No. 10 can tomato paste 2 cups dehydrated onions 14 No. 10 can tomato puree 
14 lb. onions, chopped 3 gals. water 2 cups chopped peppers 2 thsp. salt 
1 lb. celery, chopped 8 oz. sugar 7 Ibs. hamburg 1 tsp. pepper 


3 bay leaves, minced 3 oz. flour 3% Ibs. elbow macaroni 


15 pt. water 
Soak dehydrated onions in water 5 minutes. Grind bacon 
and saute with onions until brown. Add peppers and ham- 
burg. Fry until meat is cooked. Cook macaroni 8 min- 
utes. Drain. Add tomatoes and tomato puree and ham- 
burg mixture to macaroni. Heat thoroughly and serve. 


Fry salt pork in fat 10 minutes, add onions 
and celery. Cook 5 minutes. Add bay leaves, 
tomatoes, tomato paste, water, and sugar. Sim- 
mer 1 hour. Thicken with flour and water mixed 
to a smooth paste. Simmer 1% hour. 
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AKING a look at the food picture 

for 1953, the U. S. Department of 

Agriculture’s Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics reports good eating 
ahead. Food supplies will probably 
be at least as large as in the past 
three years. 

Highlights of this year’s supply 
outlook are meat animals and pro- 
duce. The expectation is for some- 
what larger marketings of meat ani- 
mals, and for increased output of 
fruits and vegetables, if this year’s 
weather conditions are more nearly 
normal than in 1952. Increases in 
civilian consumption per capita over 
last year may be expected for beet 
and veal. Also likely to be consumed 
in greater quantities, are chicken, 
margarine, frozen fruits, fruit 
juices, and vegetables, fresh vege- 
tables, and sweet potatoes. But these 
increases will be countered by some- 
what lower consumption of pork, 
eggs, turkey, and butter. 

Available food supplies this year 
will continue to provide abundant 
and varied diets, according to the re- 
port. Except for a slight increase in 
quantities of Vitamin C, we may ex- 
pect little change in the nutrients 
available for consumption. 


Food Wheel Gets an Award 


The American Institute of Bak- 
ing’s Wheel of Good Eating has been 
awarded an “Oscar” by the nutri- 
tionists of the American Public 
Health Association. The wheel, 
which was first offered in 1945, has 
had a distribution of more than 4,- 
500,000 copies. This widely accepted 
educational aid received the first 
place vote among all nutrition edu- 
cational materials submitted to the 
Food and Nutrition Section of the 
A.P.H.A. 


Standards for Frozen Vegetables 

Effective December, 1952, mixed, 
frozen vegetables will have their own 
grading standards, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced. 
2ackers, buyers, and sellers may ap- 
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ply to the department for certifica- 
tion on the basis of these new 
standards. 

Under the regulations two grades 
are provided, U.S. Grade A (or 
Fancy), and U.S. Grade B (or Extra 
Standard). The vegetables will be 
graded on flavor, odor, color, defects, 
and character, both before and after 
cooking. Also included are recom- 
mendations for the maximum and 
minimum percentages of the indi- 
vidual vegetables that are included 
in the mixture. 


Sterilization With Electrons 

We are beginning to see more of 
the beneficial effects of this “atomic 
age” with the announcement that it 
is now commercially possible to steri- 
lize food products with electrons. As 
reported in Electronics, a McGraw- 
Hill publication, food products, phar- 
maceuticals, and sanitary products 
may be sterilized by means of elec- 
tron beams developed by a Van de 
Graff generator — a unit similar to 
those widely used in cancer therapy 
and nuclear research. 

According to the magazine report, 


MW lee oft Vind Calling 


Wheel of Good Eating wins an "Oscar." 





4 What's Going On in FOODS 


BY JACQUELINE de GOUMOIS 


food products may be sterilized in 
the final package, eliminating the 
possibility of recontamination before 
use. Another advantage is that the 
process causes practically no rise in 
temperature of the product, making 
it possible to sterilize foods while 
they’re frozen. A properly regulated 
electron beam assures complete ster- 
ility, and the packaged or bulk ma- 
terials can be conveyed beneath the 
beam in an interrupted flow. 

When used on a large scale, the 
cost of the operation is only a few 
tenths of a cent per pound of the 
material sterilized. 


Frozen Dessert 


Much controversy has been cen- 
tered lately around the sale of a new 
food product—frozen dessert. This 
product, which resembles traditional 
ice cream, is made from vegetable 
oil, soybean, peanut, coconut, or cot- 
ton seed oils, or a combination of 
these. 

Said to be as nutritious as ice 
cream, and good in texture and 
flavor, the new dessert has the ad- 
vantage of being less expensive than 
its established rival. Several com- 
panies have placed the frozen dessert 
on the market in a number of cities, 
but many states have banned its sale. 
In states where it may be sold, it 
cannot be sold under the name of 
“ice cream.” Several brand names 
are used. 


Instant Coffee 

The use of instant coffee in this 
country has just about doubled in 
the last five years according to an 
estimation made by General Foods, 
makers of Maxwell House Instant 
Coffee. At the present time, 30 per 
cent of all the coffee consumed in 
the New York area is of the instant 
or soluble variety. In 1948, it rep- 
resented only 14.5 per cent. The 
ease and speed of preparation of the 
powdered product seem to be popular 
factors with many coffee drinkers, 
especially in the larger city areas. 
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Teaching Dollar-Sense 
(Continued from page 16) 


which she says, “Every aspect of 
home economics in a family - cen- 
tered program needs to be taught in 
relation to cost.”’ This comes about 
in the selection and buying of food 
and clothing for family needs, in 
purchasing furnishings and small 
equipment for the homemaking de- 
partment, and in deciding upon the 
social activities of the class. In all, 
the costs should be a part of the 
experience—if for no other reason 
than that the pupil will run directly 
into the factor of cost now and when 
she is a homemaker tomorrow. 

Why is the teaching of money 
management still often omitted from 
homemaking curricula in high 
schools? Do we feel insecure in this 
area because our college courses 
were unrealistic, resulting in little 
development of our own money man- 
aging abilities? Or are we unable 
to interest youth in money prob- 
lems? 

And if we are to teach it, as we 
must, with greater effectiveness and 
broadest impact, then here are cer- 
tain things we need to consider. 

Timing is important if we are to 
teach money managément and family 
finance at different levels. The needs 
and concerns of each age group 
should form the basis of the pro- 
gram. What of early adolescence, 
when the pupil is first beginning to 
earn? What of dating, clothes, and 
fun? What of responsibilities, if 
any, to the family? And family re- 
sponsibilities to the pupil? 

Later, when the pupil is thinking 
of establishing his or her own home, 
some detailed questions might be 
discussed. The cost of a wedding, 
the cost of having a baby, the cost 
of rearing a family, the cost of a 
home, its operation on a daily basis, 
and the provisions for security 
should all be explored. The use of 
credit, the need for saving, the place 
of life insurance should be under- 
stood. The real importance of one’s 
own standard of living as opposed 
to accepting neighbors’ or group 
standards should be examined. De- 
veloping one’s own set of values is 
a paving stone for individual family 
happiness. 

And what of the changes in so- 
cial and economic life affecting our 
homes? The virtual disappearance 
of the servant, as a broad example. 
The pros and cons of the working 
wife, as a very immediate one. What 
of the cycles of growth of the fam- 
ily? No family ever remains the 
same for a very long period. The 
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financial and economic problems are 
different for the high school boy 
now from what they will be for his 
beginning career; for his new mar- 
riage and his new family; for the in- 
termediate period when his children 
are growing up; and for the days, 
far in the future, when he and his 
wife find themselves once more with 
only their own two mouths to feed. 

We must also keep abreast of 
the changes resulting from educa- 
tional, psychological and social re- 
search and use these in planning co- 
operatively with parents, pupils, ed- 
ucators, and community leaders a 


functional program. We must avail 
ourselves of the factual data re- 
vealed by opinion polls, surveys, edu- 
cational institutions and _ other 
sources to plan homemaking = 
grams on the basis of personal, fam- 
ily and community needs, problems, 
and interests. And lastly, we must 
use the homemaking department 
budget as a means to provide pupils 
with experiences in money manage- 
ment. 

As far as the curriculum itself is 
concerned, in Michigan we feel that 
the responsibility for its develop- 

(Concluded on page 39) 


A Wonderful New Way 
To Teach Yeast Baking 
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RED STAR Place Mat MEAL PLANNERS 


Here’s 


exciting to learn! Now—the f 


brightly colored individual place mats. 


famous Red Star 


a brand new idea that makes yeast baking easier to teach, 


haking guides on 
each mat a complete meal 


planne r. with wonderful new rec ipe and gaily illus- 


trated hostess hints, table setting ideas, menus, and 


tips on serv ing. 


The step- by- -step instructions are clear and sim- 
ple. timed to fit your class period. Meal Planner 
No. 1 features Favorite White Bread. and the sug- 
gested setting is dinner, where home-baked bre ad 


is best appreciated. 


Be sure that you have these Meal Planner Place 
Mats for every one of your students. They will be 
sent to you without ¢ harge. Use the convenient 
order form inc oupon section of this magazine. 





SPECIAL 
ACTIVE 


R 
ED Star YEAST MiLWauKee 


RED STAR YEAST & PRODUCTS COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
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and after washing for thorough 

cleanliness is the recommenda- 
tion of Dr. W. L. Mallmann, bac- 
teriologist at Michigan State Col- 
lege. A recent study of home prac- 
tices showed that hand dishwashing 
is frequently done ineffectively. Of- 
ten, tests on plates which had been 
washed and rinsed showed that bac- 
teria had multiplied four or five 
times. 

Dr. Mallmann suggests that soiled 
dishes and utensils be rinsed thor- 
oughly, washed in very hot soapy 
water and rinsed with a generous 
amount of boiling water. (Dish 
water under 120°F. will not destroy 
bacteria and may even encourage its 
growth.) If these practices are fol- 
lowed, Dr. Mallmann assures home- 
makers that it is possible to sterilize 
dishes in a hand operation. 


Rive dishes and utensils before 


Kitchen Cabinets 


Steel cabinets with wood grain 
finishes offer a solution to the deco- 
rator problem of designing dual-pur- 
pose rooms for coordinating open 
living, dining, and cooking areas. 
Finishes on the new cabinets are 
available in a wide range of wood 
grains. The manufacturer, The Har- 
rison Steel Company, also offers a 
matching service for duplicating va- 
rious other finishes. Cabinet styles 
include custom range, sink, and re- 
frigerator units, fruit and vegetable 
bin, mixer cabinet, storage and wall 
cabinets. 


Portable Dehumidifier 


A recent addition to the Hotpoint 
Company’s line of electric appliances 
is a dehumidifier which requires no 
special installation. It can be used 
in any room of the house to dry air 
and prevent mold, mildew, rust, and 
warping. It is equipped with a % 
horsepower motor that operates an 
air circulation fan and refrigeration 
system. The water pan which col- 
lects the condensed moisture has a 
22-pint capacity. 


Moisture laden air is drawn 
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through the unit by a fan, passed 
over refrigerated coils where the ex- 
cess moisture, pollen, and dust is 
condensed and channeled to the rust- 
proof water container in the base of 
the appliance. The dried air is then 
blown back into the room. The unit 
works most effectively at room tem- 
peratures between 65 and 95 degrees 
with a relative humidity of 50 per 
cent or above. 


English Tea Kettle 


An electric water kettle especially 
useful for brewing tea or instant 
coffee has been imported from Eng- 
land and is being distributed in the 
United States by H. T. Kennedy 
Company, 37 Wall Street, New York. 
The kettle is of solid copper, tin 
lined, and chromium plated. An im- 
mersed Calrod unit presents more 
heating surface that would be pos- 
sible with a heating unit beneath 
the inside base. A safety device dis- 
connects the kettle automatically if 
the water boils away or if the kettle 
is plugged when empty. 


New Booklet 


How to make Cupboard Storage 
Devices by L. Leola Cooper. Cornell 
Extension Bulletin 859, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York. Free. 
This booklet shows ways to improve 
storage facilities of cupboards and 
drawers. Most of the devices seem 
simple to construct and the sketches 
are clear and informative. 





Singer's Steam-O-Matic hand iron. 


i What's Going On in the HOME 


BY FLORENCE STASSEN 





The Hoover electric steam or dry iron. 


e Dual purpose electric hand irons 
are big news this season. They can 
be used as steam or dry irons by 
either the flicking of a switch or the 
simple addition of a steam attach- 
ment. Large capacity water tanks 
have wide openings making them 
easy to fill. Special safety features 
prevent the danger of accumulated 
steam pressure when the appliance is 
used as a dry iron. Carefully regu- 
lated temperature controls provide 
even heat in the exact degrees re- 
quired for various fabrics. Temper- 
atures are selected by turning an in- 
dicator dial. 





General Mil's iron has steam attachment 
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By Frances F. Mauck 


INS scattered on the sewing room 

floor may be a problem even if you 
have a magnet to pick them up. A quick 
method without back-bending is to use 
the vacuum sweeper—but that may 
cause harm to the vacuum bag. Try 
making a substitute bag for the vacuum 
by doubling a stocking and fastening 
it to the sweeper by means of a rubber 
band. It’s quick and easy and saves all 
the pins. We also tried it to remove an 
unusual amount of lint and were 
pleased with the result. A man’s cotton 
half-hose is more satisfactory for this 
purpose than a woman’s sheer hose. 

s 


We like light-weight baskets — and 
many of them—in the sewing room. 
Ice cream buckets of heavy card- 
board with metal edges top and bot- 
tom are ideal. We pasted a copy of 
an old master’s painting on each 
bucket and then shellacked them in- 
side and out. Picnic supply stores 
carry inexpensive and light-weight 
containers for picnic supplies which 
also make good waste baskets. 
® 
A thin, soft, narrow roll of cotton 
batting enclosed in a bias strip of soft 
fabric makes an ideal pad for the top 
of a sleeve as in a wool coat. It keeps 
the uneven seam edge of the sleeve seam 
from showing under the top of the 
sleeve. The final appearance is not only 
better, but it holds its smooth curve 
during wear and cleaning. We are using 
this type pad in some dresses, especially 
those of corduroy and velveteen. 
= 


One of our customer-students is the 
type of person who enjoys working 
on the first of a pair as in the case 
of sleeves or pockets, but the second 
one bores her. She remarked in all 
seriousness one day, “Well, at least 
I have only one neck so there is only 
one collar to make.” 
© 

Another customer needed to devise 
something to serve as a seam board with 
a rounded edge and of more than usual 
length. Maybe you can use her idea 
for it worked successfully for her. She 
padded the hose of the vacuum cleaner 
attachment! Clever? 
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Teaching Dollar-Sense 
(Continued from page 37) 


ment falls to local communities and 


their schools and faculties because | 


the need arises in each case from 
there. “It is believed that curricu- 
lum development cannot in any case 
be imposed by dictum from any 


State agency,” says Planning and | 


Working Together, a guide to cur- 
riculum development in Michigan 
secondary schools. ‘The real cur- 
riculum of the school is the total 
scope of learning experiences which 
go on in that school and community. 
Such experiences should be selected 
in the light of the particular needs 
of the school community, with recog- 
nition of the impact which the whole 
world scene has upon every local 
unit.” 

Reliable data obtained from studies 
and research furnish sound bases 
for program planning. Teen-Agers 
and Parents is a report of a study 
of parent-child relationships involv- 
ing many Michigan youth and their 
parents. “Do your children think 
you are generous with your money? 
Do your children understand the lim- 
itations of the family income? Does 
the whole family have an opportunity 
to help develop the family budget? 
Do you discuss family problems with 
your children?” The results of 
these and other questions give adults 
a view of what these boys and girls 


think about their parents’ relation- | 


ships with them. These are good 


things for us to know in planning | 


with them experiences in money 
management. 
Teaching aids are, of course, 


available on all sides. 


One teaching | 


aid prepared with the direct idea | 


of giving the youth practical and 
rather exact information on family 
money management and_ financial 
security. is Moderns Make Money Be- 
have, just published by the Institute 
of Life Insurance’. Home econo- 
mists who are intimately concerned 
with this phase of education col- 
laborated on this booklet. 

Our teaching goal has been only 
partially met. Whatever the cause 
or causes, we need to remedy the 
situation. In that lies our best 
chance to protect the future home 


from worries and problems result- | 
ing from poor money practices and | 


false money ideas. 


And that home, | 


free of these worries, will make the | 


best contribution to its individual 
members, their relations with each 
other, and their productive pattern 
in society. 


1""Moderns Make Money Behave'’ is available 


from the Educational Division of the Institute of Life | 
7. | 


Insurance, 488 Madison, New York 22, N. 


















FREE...Mail Today 


Wheat Flour Institute, Dept. PHE-1 
309 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
Please send me without charge the new 5th 
edition of “Family Food-Money Manage- 
ment” and Wall Chart for listing compara- 
tive store prices. After review | will advise 
you of my need for student reference copies. 
1 am teacher in 

(J Jr. High ) High School 


NAME 


C) College 
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HORT supplies of domestic wool 
are likely to present a problem 
for some time to come. This situ- 

ation has led the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics to 
seek facts as to what serviceability 
and satisfaction may be expected 
from possible extenders, a study was 
made of 25 fabrics, composed en- 
tirely of wool, and of various com- 
binations of medium coarse wool, 
mohair, staple viscose rayon and ny- 
lon. Fabrics varied as to fiber con- 
tent but yarn number, turns per 
inch, direction of yarn twist, and 
count were the same for all. The ap- 
pearance of all 25 fabrics was identi- 
cal. 

Results showed that wool in com- 
bination with rayon or nylon was 
satisfactory for utility suiting. 
Fabrics containing nylon were 
stronger than the others and more 
resistant to abrasion. If you are in- 
terested in the full report, write to 
U.S. Department of Agriculture Re- 
search Administration, Washington, 
D.C. for ‘Physical and Chemical 
Characteristics of Suiting Fabrics, 
composed of wool, and wool com- 
bined with mohair, nylon, and 
rayon.” 


Nylon Allergies 


Allergies to woolen sweaters and 
nylon hose and underthings can be 
outwitted by rinsing the garments in 
a solution of one gallon of water 
mixed with two tablespoons of Dust- 
Seal, it is reported by L. S. Green 
Associates, makers of the chemical, 
who have just completed first tests. 

Dust-Seal has been used for sev- 
eral years as a control for “house 
dust” in extreme allergy cases. In 
this use, it has been advisable to em- 
ploy professional services for its ap- 
plication. As a fabric rinse, how- 
ever, it can easily be handled by an 
amateur. The price is under $5 for 
a pound jar. 


Testing Bulletins 


The United States Testing Com- 
pany, Inc. of Hoboken, New Jersey, 
has recently sent us a new list of 
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their Testing League materials. 
They offer their Testing League Bul- 
letin, issued monthly, to home eco- 
nomics teachers. These bulletins 
cover the entire textile picture in 
concise, easy-to-file form. The cost 
is $3.00 per year. Other booklets 
pertaining to testing research, cer- 
tification, labeling, and consumer 
buying are offered free, or at 5 or 
10 cents per copy. If quantities of 
20 or more are ordered for school 
use, there is a 20 per cent discount. 
I believe they will send you the price 
list for bulletin reprints if you write 
them. 

As you know, the U.S. Testing 
Company, actually sells nothing to 
the consumer, but endeavors to pre- 
sent information on buymanship and 
informative labeling. 


Armored Vests 


The ‘successful use of armored 
vests for combat soldiers, which have 
been worn in Korea, opens a big field 
for that portion of the textile indus- 
try specializing in synthetic fibers. 
The vest, which weighs seven and 
three quarters pounds, contains 
about ten to twelve yards of Fiber- 
glass fabric and one to two yards of 
nylon. It has proved effective in 
stopping enemy bullets and reducing 
the number of casualties. 


Advice on Laundering 


Bleaching is no _ substitute for 
good laundering, textile specialists of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
advise homemakers. They remind us 
that bleaches are made to remove 
color, not soil. Correct laundering 
procedures make white clothes white 
and colors clear by thorough clean- 
ing. It’s a mistake to leave in soil 
and then try to whiten it with a 
bleach. 


Jean Patches 


A new Bondex Hot Iron Tape 
called Jean Patches is now available 
for quick patching of jeans, dun- 
garees, and overalls. The mending 


What’s Going On in TEXTILES 


BY DOROTHY S. DAY 


tape can also be used to patch work 
pants, heavy jackets, or any heavy 
material of the blue jean, twill can- 
vas variety. The tape has been laun- 
dry tested and approved by the 
American Institute of Laundering. 
Made from Sanforized, washable 
blue denim, the patch measures 12 
inches long and 7 inches wide, and 
the back of the patch is marked off 
in pattern form. The selling price is 
25 cents. 


lron-on Rick-Rack 


Another new iron-on product is 
Traum Rick-Rack which can be ap- 
plied easily with a hot iron to add 
attractive trim to aprons, curtains, 
and clothing. One side of the rick- 
sack is covered with thermoplastic 








These organdy curtains were glamorized 
quickly using Traum iron-on Rick-Rack. 


coating which forms a permanent 
bond with the fabric to which it’s 
being applied with a hot iron. The 
manufacturer says it will adhere per- 
manently, even through automatic 
launderings. It is available in popu- 
lar colors in packages which contain 
seven and one half yards and sell for 
25 cents. Another new product that 
also may be ironed on is the Traum 
Scallop- Trim. This trimming has 
one scalloped edge and one straight 
edge. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMIC 
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Notions 
(Continued from page 17) 


terial attached to the button proper. 
There are a few clamp-on buttons on 
the market but they are limited in 
variety and in use. 

Sizes, from small to large, are 
from #10 to #60 or #70. Actually 
there is no limit to the upper-size 
range, but #60 is a frequent limit. 
The #20 is one-half inch in diameter 
and #40 is one inch. Unfortunately 
there is no regular progression in 
the numbers that indicate size. 
Roughly, they progress by two, four 
or six. For instance, there are num- 
bers 16, 18, 20, 24, 30, and 36. 

Buttons have been and still are a 
problem to the consumer. A few 
buying points may be of help. Ask 
as many of the following questions 
as are pertinent to your purchase 
and use: 

Will they bleed, fade, or change 
color? 

Will the button material or its sur- 
face finish be affected by dry clean- 
ing or laundering? 

Will they blister, warp, or melt? 

Will they chip, crack, peel, or 
craze? 

Will they turn cloudy, whitish, or 
dark? 

Will they rust? 

Will metal buttons show dents 
from pressure? This is important 
for home-made buttons which are 
made over metal molds. 

Will they rub the fabric or button- 
hole to the point of showing wear? 
Will they cut the sewing thread? 

Will the upper and under sections 
of a two-piece button come apart? 

Here I have used much of the ter- 
minology and organization to be 
found in Button! Button! What's 
Wrong With the Button? This series 
of bulletins as well as the other ref- 
erences are excellent helps and inter- 
esting reading. (See references at 
end of article.) 


ZIPPERS 

One way to classify zippers is 
based on the garment on which they 
are to be used and on the placement 
in the garment. This method gives 
us zippers for dress plackets, skirt 
plackets, neckline openings and for 
closings that are to be separable all 
the way including both ends. Dress 
placket zippers are closed at top and 
bottom. Skirt types are closed at 
bottom but open at top. Neckline 
zippers are like the ones for skirt 
plackets with an opening at the top. 
Separating zippers may be opened 
at either or both ends. 

According to weight, there are ex- 
tra-heavy, heavy, regular, light- 
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weight, and extra-light-weight slide 
fasteners. Not all weights are avail- 
able in each of the types named in 
the paragraph above. The manufac- 
turers make a weight in each type 
which they believe is the best for 
satisfaction in use. 

Another grouping is based on ma- 
terials used. Chiefly in the heavier 
weights, there are brass and nickel 
metals with cotton tapes in basic 
colors. Colored enamel metal with 
cotton tape in matching color is 
made in a variety of colors. All- 
nylon zippers are made of nylon both 
in the zipper part and in the tape. 
These are made in a variety of col- 
ors. Fabric-covered types have a cot- 
ton tape which serves both as the 
edge-tape and as the covering for 
the metal. 

A variety of colors is available in 


the enameled metal, the nylon and 
fabric-covered types. The largest 


range of colors is found in the first, 
the enameled. 
24 colors in this type. 

Lengths vary among brands and 


among types so much that no gen- | 
The 


eral statement can be made. 
average range among all types is 
from 4 inches to 36 inches. There 


is no limit to the length available on | 


special order. One special order was 
for a zipper of 90 feet in length and 
the order‘ was filled. 

Different makes of zippers have 
different types of locking devices. 
One has an automatic lock so that it 
is securely closed wherever the slide 
stops. Another has a slide that is 
locked only if the operator locks it. 


A special type is one that may be | 


locked by a specific motion and also 
may be opened to clear it of an ob- 
stacle such as a thread which has 
caused the slide to stick at a certain 
spot. 

The user will obtain best results 
if she buys the type recommended 
by the manufacturer for her specific 


use. An extra-light-weight fastener | 


on a heavy tweed skirt placket nat- 
urally will not give complete dur- 
ability. 


TAPES 

Tapes are made from cotton, linen, 
rayon, and acetate. Some are woven 
so that they are like a ribbon. Some 
are cut on the bias 
edges turned under. Some are woven 
in plain weave and others in twill. 
Widths in general range from one- 
fourth inch to one inch, but all 
widths are not made in each type. 

The dressmaker will have use for 
the types named and described be- 
low. 

Cotton. twill tape is a_ straight 

(Concluded on page 42) 


One company offers | 


with the cut | 


7 The Loveliest Fabrics are Here 


Welek’s 


Since 1895 


SEWING TEACHERS 


order Quality 










direct by 


MAIL 


for Your Spring Wardrobe 
for Your Students’ sewing 





problems 


Listed below are a few from our extensive 
collection of fabrics that are especially 
appropriate, attractively priced. 


All Colors. For 
QUALITY sportswear, Slip 79¢ 


DENIM covers, crepenes d 
36 inch . ‘ = 


CHAMBRAY Quality Combed 89c 
Sanforized Colors. 36 inch yd. 


$1. 19 


Crease-Resistant, 
Washable Linen- 
like rayon. All 
colors 36 inch 
Washable Cor- 
ton, the Season's 
favorite for 
Dresses, Skirts, 
Suits. Blue, 
Brown, Grey, 
Red, Green. 42” 


Irish Linen, 
FLAXSPUN Washable $1.98 
by McBratney Crease-Resistant 
All Colors. 36” 


Finest Swiss Cor- 
ton. All Shades $1.19 
45inch... yd. 
Nylon, Wash- 

ORIGINAL 2h). ON ds - 
BUTTERFLY ironing. All. $1. 13 
PUCKER Colors (a Nnch vd 


ORLON/ Washable. 

White, Pink, 1.98 
NYLON Blue, Beige, 5 d 
Blouse Fabric Gold. 45 inch ye. 

WINKLER’S Every Color and $1.98 
Shade. 52 inch yd 
Deluxe Quality 
Rayon. Crease- $2.29 
Resistant. Men's 
WearColors. 45” 


NYLON TULLE 
Best Quality 
SAG-NO-MOR Worsied. Dress $2. 39 
JERSEY Weighr. 
Color. 52 aul 


Washable Coat- 
ORLON ing. White, Blue, $9.95 
FLEECE Beige, Grey, yd. 


Natural. 54 inch 
. 


Above Prices Less School Discount 
e 


USE COUPON IN BACK OF ISSUE TO ORDER 


YIPPI 


BABY CORD 


$1.39 
yd. 


IMPORTED 
ORGANDY 


FLANNEL 
for SUITS 


TEACHERS: If you are not registered for 
DISCOUNT and sample books write for 
full particulars. 


WELEK’S are supplying fabrics to teachers 
and their classes all over America from the 
largest Universities to Community High 








Schools. You can order from the largest 
and finest selection shown anywhere... 
backed by 58 years experience and a repu- 
tation for highest quality. 


WELEK’S, Dept. S, 315 N. 10th St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 
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HOME ECONOMICS 
CLASSES — 


RAISE 


FUNDS CASUY 


FOR CLASS ACTIVITIES 


NATIONALLY [ yin 


EVERYDAY CARDS 


Z 


FOR 


- 


A COMPLETE LINE OF: 


EVERYDAY CARDS for all occasions, 
Imprinted Stationery, Handy Home 
Wrapping Kit, Gift Wraps, Novelties 
and Gifts . . . Something to Satisfy 
every taste. 











SUNSHINE’S FAMOUS 
BOX ASSORTMENTS Sell 
on sight! Get Samples and 
start earning money now for 
all class activities. NO IN- 
VESTMENT. FREE Sta- 
tionery Display Folder with 
every sample kit, plus FREE 
Catalog and other literature. 


SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS 





08 Pe-1 Bae ee ee 


HIGHLIGHT YOUR 
HOMEMAKING COURSES 
Bri | with 
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“24 WAYS 
TO SET 

A PARTY 
TABLE” 


An attractive, illustrated booklet that will 
give your students many delightful ideas 
for parties of all types—teas, buffets, 
birthdays. Linens, decorative accessories, 
glassware, flatware and dinnerware are 
discussed and hints given on their selec- 
tion and use. 

Compiled by Vernon Kilns, manufacturers 
of famous Vernon Dinnerware, this color- 
ful booklet is available at cost, 10¢ a 
copy, to teachers, students and school 
libraries. 


Mail Coupon in Coupon Section 
For Your Copies Today! 
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Notions 
(Continued from page 41) 


(non-bias) tape that comes in vari- 
ous widths and colors. It is popular 
as a decorative finish for bridge 
cloths and as a tie tape. Some use 
it to stay a seam along the line of 
stitching. 

Cotton tape in plain weave is 
usually of fine quality and is often 
used as a tie tape for infants’ wear. 
It is a good substitute for linen tape 
for tailoring purposes. 

Bias cotton tape is made from 
plain weave fabric. The raw edges 
are turned under in the single-fold 
type. In the double-fold it is as if 
the single-fold were folded again 
lengthwise through the middle. This 
type is ready to use for binding 
edges. Widths in bias tape are in 
the narrow range. Some companies 
make bias tape in a variety of fab- 
rics and qualities. Muslin in fine and 
medium qualities and lawn are the 
most frequent. Many colors are 
available. 

Seam tape is a ribbon-like prod- 
uct, made of rayon or _ acetate. 
Weights and fineness vary among 
brands. Bias tapes also are made of 
the rayons. Both the seam and the 
bias tapes come in a variety of 
colors. It may not be labeled as to 
type of filler used although it should 
be. 


BELTINGS 


Beltings, like buttons, have often 
caused much dissatisfaction in wear, 
in care, or in cleansing. The con- 
sumer now can obtain answers to 
such questions as: Will it wash? Dry 
clean? Hold its stiffness and shape? 
Is it easy to use in making a fabric- 
covered belt at home? 

The most common type of belting 
is a strip of firm, stiff, woven mate- 
rial with finished edges. It forms 
the back of the belt. A strip of the 
dress fabric with turned edges is 
laid against this backing and is top- 
stitched to it. Some people find it 
difficult to do accurate top-stitching 
because of the difference in textures 
of the dress fabric and belting. 

A special type is made in two sec- 
tions which are held together lightly 
through the middle of the two strips. 
The raw edges of the dress fabric 
are inserted between the two sec- 
tions throughout the length of the 
belt. Top-stitching is applied after 
the fabric is pressed to the belting. 
This type is easy for accurate top- 
stitching. 

Another special type is the press- 
on belting. The dress fabric is 
pressed onto the belting and the heat 
causes one to adhere to the other. 


BUCKLES 


Pearl, composition and other such 
buckles may be purchased by the 
same standards as those for buttons. 

Fabric - covered buckles, either 
made by a trained worker or by the 
home dressmaker raise the following 
questions: Will they wash? Will 
they dry-clean? Will they rust?. Will 
back and front sections separate? 
Will corners show fraying edges of 
fabric? 

A variety of buckle kits are on the 
market for use by the home dress- 
maker. One popular style is a two- 
piece mold of non-rusting metal. The 
fabric is fastened to the outside sec- 
tion either because a glue-like sub- 
stance is applied to the wrong side 
of the fabric or because the under- 
side of the top section of the buckle 
is treated with an adherent. The 
answers to the questions above de- 
pend partly on the mold and on the 
skill of the person who covers the 
buckle. 

Tongues and eyelets for buckle 
and belt may be added either by the 
belt-making shop or by the home 
dressmaker. For the latter’s use, a 
simple, inexpensive kit is available. 
Tongues are in nickel color. Eyelets 
may be had in brass, nickel, black, or 
white. 


SHOULDER PADS 

The major question here is as to 
washability and dry cleaning quali- 
ties. 

Foam rubber has generally proved 
satisfactory in pads for washable 
garments. Bonded wool pads are 
made of wool fibers held together by 
synthetic rubber. They are often 
labelled dry cleanable but they may 
cause a change of color in the gar- 
ment during the cleaning. 

Tailor’s cotton felt makes a nice 
pad. It is easily shaped. One or 
many layers may be used. It holds 
its shape. It washes and dry cleans 
well although it is slow to dry after 
washing. It makes a firmer, more 
durable pad than does sheet wad- 
ding. 


References on Buttons 

Button! Button! What's Wrong 
with the Button?, Technical Bulletin, 
VOL. 1, No’s. 4, 5, 6. Ohio State 
Association of Dyers and Cleaners 
and the Textile Research Laboratory 
of the School of Home Economics at 
Ohio State University. 

Lindsay, Margaret, “Button! But- 
ton!,” Practical Home Economics, 
Sept. 1941, Page 282. 

Newburger, Edward Louis, “The 
Story of Buttons,” The Book of 
Knowledge. 
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You the Teacher 
Set the Example 


(Continued from page 11) 


and helpful? Do your comments re- 
flect your concern about people 
rather than giving critical judg- 
ments based upon “the home eco- 
nomics way”? Does what you say 
reveal that you accept the fact that 
there may be many ways to carry 
out homemaking responsibilities ? 

What are others saying about you? 
Do people tell you that they would 
like to invite you to their homes for 
a meal, but they dare not because 
they know you can cook so much bet- 
ter than they can? Do they sit back 
when you are on a committee and re- 
mark, “Now you’ll know just what 
to do”? Do they comment, “I’d offer 
to help, but I know that you can do 
it so much better than I can’? Do 
the things people say to you indi- 
cate that you put them at ease, or 
do you cause them to feel self-con- 
scious and inadequate? 

Of interest on this subject is a re- 
port from the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, The Homemaker 
Speaks, which reveals thoughts of 
home economics graduates who are 


now homemakers as they discussed’ 


the article on Family-centered Teach- 
ing by Dr. Esther McGinnis. This 
report is worth the attention of all 
who teach home economics. 


One statement from this report | 


made by a homemaker may ex- 
plain why we often find persons 
in other fields reacting to us as they 
do. She said, “I find I am loath 
to admit I am a home econom- 


ics graduate to acquaintances and | 


neighbors because the general im- 
pression of a home economics grad- 
uate is perfection. Physical inade- 


quacy and children keep me from | 


attaining perfections I was taught 
in school. I believe home economics 
departments do set themselves up as 


perfection itself. It could be coordi- | 
living | 


nated more with practical 
without lowering ideals.” 

If the homemaking teacher can 
step back and look at herself and 
how she manages her job, if she can 
listen to what she says and what 
others say to her, she may find clues 
that will help her to evaluate her 
effectiveness in 
homemaking program, and make her 
a better example of the home eco- 
nomics profession. 





This article is based upon a chal- 
lenge offered by Miss McQuesten as 


an introduction to a group discussion | 
Homemaking | 


of Interpreting the 
Program at the State Conference for 


Homemaking Teachers in Arizona, | 


summer, 1952. Miss McQuesten is 
an associate professor of home eco- 
nomics education at Oregon State 
College, Corvallis. 


Suggestions from the Arizona Summer Conference 


e A satisfied student from home- 
making classes may be the very best 
advertisement we can cultivate, but 
this is not enough. At the State Con- 
ference for Homemaking Teachers 
held in Arizona last summer, these 
suggestions were made, and may be 
of interest to you in explaining home 
economics to others: 

1. When meeting in or touring the 
homemaking department during 
Open House, make use of exhibits, 
demonstrations, role playing, and 
skits to emphasize units other than 
“cooking and sewing.” 

2. Exchange of classes by teach- 
ers. 

3. Work with other departments 
in planning projects and joint activi- 
ties. 

4, Present an all-school assembly. 

5. Project yourself into the com- 
munity and make yourself known as 
a person. 

6. Be available as a source of in- 
formation. 

7. Display pictures of homemaking 
experiences in halls, newspapers, and 
elsewhere. 

8. Make use of radio programs, 
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carnivals, and other community ac- 
tivities to demonstrate homemaking 
experiences. 

9. Have short class sessions in the 


interpreting the | 





the Newest Method of 
Flavor-Sealed Cooking with 








Alert Home Economics teachers know how 
important to students is a thorough ground- 
ing in the principles of modern deep frying. 
Close control of cooking compound tem- 
perature, fast heat recovery, formation of 
the flavor-tight, vitamin-tight envelope 
around the cooking food—these principles 
are important to a student, and simple to 
teach with a Dulane Fryryte. It makes classes 
more interesting to follow, more rewarding 
to teach. 


Model F-5: Model F-4: 
Upto 6 pint Cap., $36.95 4 pint Cap., $29.95 


evening which parents are invited to | 


attend. 


10. Take programs about home- | 


making or F.H.A. to service clubs in 
the community. 

11. Work with the guidance pro- 
gram and personnel groups. 

In conclusion, the group pointed 


out that public relations is a two-way | 


service. If we expect others to be- 
come interested in the homemaking 
program, we, in turn, need to be- 
come better informed and coopera- 
tive with other departments in the 
school. 


© Helpful References 

Public Relations in Homemaking 
Education Depends on You, a bulletin 
of the American Home Economics 
Association, 1600 20th St., N.W., 
Washington 9, D. C. Price 25 cents. 

It Starts in the Classroom, issued 
by the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Price $1.00. 


Now! MAKE REAL DRIP COFFEE! 


‘Lofhgrijte 


1 AND ONLY ELECTRIC 
Cc DRIP COFFEE MAKER 


a 


THE FIRS 
‘AUTOMATI 





Automatic! Elec- 
tric! All the flavor, 
no bitterness. No 
steaming, perco- 
lating, agitating. 
208° water drips 
once through a 
metered flow bas- 
ket toa pre-heated 
server. Perfect 
coffee every time. 


Cap., 4to 10 cups, $39.95 


a 





INC. 
RIVER GROVE, ILLINOIS 
SEE DISCOUNT COUPON ON PAGE 45 
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BINDERS 


to keep 
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handy for frequent reference 
Sent Post Paid 


$2.50 each 


Practical Home Economics 
351 Fourth Ave., New York City 











Correction 


The Kraft coupon in the September 
Coupon Section did not include a place 
to ask for The Cheese Chart—7% x 11 
inches—-which showed the basic nutri- 
tional values of cheese, and A Wall 
Size Cheese Chart, both Free. You can 
obtain both of these charts by using 


the Kraft coupon in this issue. 
RAT ATL Le 
LAST. ‘EVERYDAY CARDS 


Superb Satin Velour and Metallic 
Show rich new cards neverbefore offered, Y4 I FOR 


Get easy orders FAST! Amazing values 
e yy, ofit. 
tes Scented Stationery, Charmet- 2 | 











apkins, Personalized Book Matches. 
50 other Assortments retail from 60c to 
$1.25. Three $1 boxes ON APPROVAL. 





PURO CO., 2801 Locust St., Dept. 3142-A, St. Louis,Mo. 


NEW EASY 


v. RAISE 


C. L. EVANS, says: 


-" My FREE Selling 
Guide and com- 
plete money-mak- 


ing plans will help 
you make money 
quickly without 
experience.” 


for yourself, 
class or club 


Show New —Novel—Different 
Greeting Card Assortments, 
Stationery and Gifts 


just take orders in spare time 
from friends, neighbors, relatives, 
groups. Amazing values. No ex- 
perience need 


New 1953 Feature New Plan to Make 
All Occasion $50 - $75 - $100 and More 
Assortment Extra Cash Bomus, Special 
1 money-saving Offers. Surprise 
Offer brings extra money. 

Sell New 'Life-like’ 
Cards That Move! 
Birthday, Get Well, Easter as- 
sortments. Games, books. Per- 
sonal Correspondence Cards, In- 

formal Notes. 


One Money-Maker Says: 
New 1953 ae my bonus check for 

Humorous ‘Action’ $40.0 + Mo one can go wrong 

All Occasion tow oh your merchandise.’? — 

Assortment " O. N. Earl, Los Angeles, 
Ou ‘al 























Write Today FREE 
, Send no money. | SAMPLES 


Just rush naroe “i 
and address for eoyy 
S FREE Triai ontfit Name 








j of Feature sam- | Imprinted 
ples on approval, | Stationery, 
FREE uew type | Napkins, 
catalog and com- Guest 
a : Towels. 
plete plan. 
Personal Pencils Se 





— me BY 
i 
"GOLD North Abington 816, Mass. 


It’s simple—profitable—fun. You | 


| one exhibit. 


Pennsylvania Career Week 
(Continued from page 12) 
leges agreed to provide more than 


Each exhibit covered 
a wall area 44 feet by 56 feet, and 


| consisted of four 22 by 28 feet gray 


| poster boards. 


with maroon lettering—“ Home Eco- 


A large gray sign | 


/nomics Courses You Will Follow | 
After College’—was stretched on | 
each of the walls above the exhibits. | 





No experience needed. Start now—WRITE TODAY! | 


Four wall areas around a center 


shaft contained exhibits from the | 


Future Homemakers of America and 


the Bureau of Human Nutrition and | 


Home Economics. 


Here, an 8 foot | 


by 16 foot panel listed careers, and | 


reasons for choosing home econom- 
ics. Another panel of the same size 


had an outline map of Pennsylvania | 


indicating the location of each col- 
lege and a 12 inch by 15 inch photo- 
graph of one feature of each. 
PROGRAM: A 50-minute program 
each afternoon and evening includ- 
ed a 10-minute carer talk, a short 


skit, and the showing of the Iowa | 


State color film on careers in home 
economics. 
prepared in advance and were edited 
by an authority in each field. 
CONSULTANT SERVICE: All 


| colleges were asked to send members 


| of their staff or alumnae in the area | 


| to serve as consultants each after- 
| noon and evening. Career literature 





| 


| Fund. 


New England Art Publishers — 


from all the colleges was available 


| to those who participated. 


COST OF CAREER WEEK: The 
cost of the recruitment program 
was slightly over $400. Most of this 
money was spent for the large signs, 
lettering, and the wallboard for the 
exhibits. Each college that par- 
ticipated assumed the expense of its 
own exhibits, plus mailing, and any 
expense involved in sending repre- 
sentatives. Most of the printing was 
done by the high schools of Pitts- 
burgh, and the Buhl Planetarium as- 
sumed the cost of the formal pro- 


grams sent from that institution. | 
NOTE: Copies of the six-page | 


Career Talk, which gives a compre- 
hensive view of opportunities in 


home economics, and the leaflet list- | 


ing the careers in the eight fields, 


may be procured by sending 25 cents | 
to the Recruitment Chairman, Doris | 
E. Dierkes, Supervisor, Division of | 
Home Economics, Board of Public | 


Education, Parkway at 21 Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania. Profit 


from these sales will go to the | 


National Permanent Headquarters 


—Reported by 
HAZEL THOMPSON CRAIG 


Formerly, President, Pennsylvania 
Home Economics Association 


The career talks were | 








WHY NOT “GLAMOUR” IN 
THE LABORATORY? 
THE PINAFORE APRON 


$1.75 


ONE THOUSAND DOZEN ALL 
READY FOR SHIPPING! 


Your order will be sent within 


TWENTY FOUR HOURS! 





PINAFORE—back 


And NOW we bring "SWING" into 
the kitchen! See the graceful flare over 
the shoulders? How neatly the snug 
belt fits! How attractive the long full 
protective skirt! and a touch of color 
accent in the trim, too. Just what a gay 
kitchen needs—to go modern. 


PINAFORE—front 


The PINAFORE is made of firm, 
white muslin, thread count 80-80. It has 
an attractive color accent on the bias 
flares. The trim comes in a variety of 
colors listed below. The color trim is 
guaranteed fast and permanent. All 
raw edges are finished. 


The PINAFORE is open under the 
arm. This makes it easier to get on and 
off easier on that hair-do, and easier 
= that laundering job because it irons 

at. 


It has no hooks, eyes, snaps, or 
buttonholes. You see the back ties in 
front, then the front ties in the back, 
and that's all there is to it! No sag- 
ging or pinning. You will enjoy its 
comfort, fit, and protection. 


The PINAFORE has one large 


pocket, and a new longer skirt. 


Your Choice of 


WHITE cpron with red-check trim $1.75 
WHITE apron with 


green-check trim ............ $1.75 
WHITE apron with blue check trim $1.75 
WHITE apron without trim........ $1.75 


SEND FOR OUR ORDER BLANK, or 
ORDER DIRECT 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


400-408 Woodland Ave. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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FREE or for small charge 
NEW TEACHING AIDS 
YOURS FOR THE CLIPPING 


WANT TO \ 
ADD NEW re 
SPARKLE 


TO YOUR HY 
CLASSES? «=A 


\ 


It's easy, just 
clip and mail re 


/ 
these coupons —// 





PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
351 Fourth Avenue 

New York 10, N. Y. 

for new teaching aids prepared 
especially for your needs. 


DULANE ; (Fryryte = The Original Automatic Electric Deep Fryer 
INC. (Coffyryte The ONLY Automatic Electric Drip Coffee Maker 


40% DISCOUNT 


Erne Model F-5 FRYRYTES (retail price $36.95) @ $22.17 each 





Dulane Inc., 1900 River Road, River Grove, Ill. 
Please send me prepaid, following items: 





eaten Model F-4 FRYRYTES (retail price $29.95) @ $17.97 each 
..Model F-3 FRYRYTES (retail price $64.95) $38.97 each 

..Model C-1 COFFYRYTES (retail price $39.95) @ $23.97 each 

..Copies: Six Marks of a Good Cook (retail price 25¢) @ 10c¢ each 


NOTE: Illinois _resi- 


dents add 2% for 
State Sales Tax 


Name 
Organization 


I enclose my check 
(or money order) 
tor $ City ; Zon State 


62 Jan. 53 PHE 


Address 


Gillum Book Co. 
100-406 Woodland Ave., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Please send me, without charge, your Catalogue. See pag i4 and 48 of 


this issue for information about Pinafore Aprons and Home Economics 


Programs 
Name .. : School 
Address 


City Zon Stat a 
29 Jan. 53 PHE 


Gz) HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


i orporation 








Consumer Education Dept. 
919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, illinois 


Please send me a free copy of Your Home Furnishings Dollar, an extra 


copies at 10c each, for which I enclose $ 


PON Fo das Oana Gas 


i Address 


4S ae eer Zon Stat 


School or organization 


12 Jan. 53 PHE 


Kraft Foods Company 
500 Peshtigo Court, Chicago 90, Il. 


Please send me FREE: 


ab. oe The Cheese Chart, 7/2” x 11 
] O .... The Cheese Chart, wall size 
Name 
School 
; Street 
ere ara eee: State. 


MORE on tho following pages 
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It's the SMarf thing 
to do. Send for these 
free or inexpensive 


teaching aids! 


YOURS FOR 


mms THE CLIPPING 


All you have to do is: 


| 1. Read these coupons 
2. Fill in those you want 


3. Mail in the enclosed 
envelope to: 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


351 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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National Dairy Council 
111 North Canal St., Chicago 6, Il. 


MANY new and interesting facts about the nutritional value of milk 
contained in an interesting booklet, ‘Economy of Milk’ that’s yours wi 


cost from the National Dairy Council. An aid to teachers and homemakers 


Use this coupon to get your copy. Be up-to-the-minute on how milk can 
prove your diet while lowering your food costs. 

Please send me the free booklet, ‘Economy of Milk’. 

PUM hee ge rae en GEES PRADO Oe ESE RISE SG See oe Naish aise + one 
Oe ee Ree ee ee ee Ce ERE EM CL Ra 


ON ee ee ee ee Tee EEA eT EE eee TT 
C1 Re ee ek eye Re er tern owen earn Zone..... .State.. 


New Chocolate Recipes 

From the Nestle Test Kitchen 

The Nestle Co., Inc., 

Prince St. Station 

New York 12, N. Y. 

Please send me the new recipe book, #114-1, containing 50 recipes 1 
Semi-Sweet Chocolate plus helpful hints about chocolate. 


RSA eee Sedans wenden ihe we aes Title 4.3.40 
PMO: cs aisls ya Sis ks Goss ee AE | NS ON ae er me eRe Se ee RTT 
LO. ere een oa ar a ENO TS ee a a Nee a er 
OL OL Te Eee ear ee ae POMC. iodine. DAS Se 








RAISE MONEY Berri 
class or club 

Show New—Novel—Different Greeting Cards 

(See advertisement on page 44 of this issue.) 

NEW ENGLAND ART PUBLISHERS 

North Abington 816, Mass. 


Please rush your FREE TRIAL money-making outfit 
Feature sample box assortments on approval, FREE sample 

















came Name Imprinted Stationery, Notes, Napkins, Guest Towel 
“Swing Around 
All Occasion Assortment and complete money-making plans. 
Name. 
School or Organization 
Address. 
City. 





Red Star Yeast & Products Company 
221 East Buffalo Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisc. 


Please send me.......... free copies of Meal Planner No. | for Favorite White Bread 
SOME: ceyce sunecienaeesian iu seaeeceaekoae Title 

MN osiawon ecu owe tween e950 945) ae dabeos oeu ope eretec yess poke ey sae ¥en 
aE reer ere . sie dhd GSO ASE ROD SUM WERUN Neca dee Sone Se 
es baeawaabvadehss Shain Cea eT State .... 


Contents: Merchandise 
Postmaster: This parcel may be opened for postal inspection if necessary. Return Po 


guaranteed. 
74. Jan. 53 


--4 


Singer Sewing Machine Company 
149 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Please send me free folder giving complete details about SINGER'S 
Combination Sewing and Cutting Table. 


SENN Sos er in ae ce oi i Se hs yes i: | re) 
BAUM (edshies xe esa eens DUA i. 53's) ERD s 6G, RUOMOMES 6555's Others. 
RU EOS oie oe ea irae kiss SAS SR UG EN DEENA ANE es Sle oi 
LORE oa ai Des Raat tte ond a echz cd wile win Ryn AAS dh S/S Winee RIS ED Le State. 
No. of H.E. Students Taught—Girls.......... BOS 255635 aks Adults. .- 
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Sunshine Art Studios 
Springfield 1, Mass. 








milk Please send: Sample Kit on Approval. 
rs Wi 
kers _ din: 0 A GOs Seer a aR gS oe 
Ik can | K | VOUrINGMO Ns kasi ore: 
€ep your classes up- ian dele: 
See ene ee Gilet ko oe Zone States viessie 
, 19 Jan. 53 PHE 

.. | to-date with these colorful pe a eee «secediuciaea ae 


wn 
os 
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g Teen Age Book Club 
—<oe materials that appeal 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
FREE KIT OF TAB CLUB MATERIALS 


Please send me without cost or obligation, complete information about starting 
a Teen Age Book Club providing educator-selected 25c and 35¢ books for high 


to students. school students, together with a free kit of materials. 











; PNAINO jibe oe 
ipes u 
Pp School 
School Address 
City ates ee ee ; 7 Zone state 
: ‘. , ‘ ad 1X ae 70 Jan. 53 PHE 
-_ : ean? ‘Seauiopaeaes ~ennencenn esi 
53 < r ° 
le . | Vernon Kilns 
= Z | 2310 E. 52nd St., Los Angeles 58, California 
rselt | Please send -+++++ Copies of your attractive, colorful booklet, "24 Ways To Set 
lub : ' a Party Table” @ 10c a copy. 
re : ' Cash or check enclosed $ 
: CLIP AND s : Name . 
: | School 
! 
” 1 
: MAIL ‘ : Address 
outfit . . 1 
sampld 4 : a Fea nena Zon State ia 
1 me ~« . 
t Towe ° ' 73 Jan. 53 PHE 
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‘| WELEK’S Dept. S. 
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Wheat Flour Institute 
TODAY | 309 W. Jackson Blvd. 
ween een nen een een nen nen nnn nnn == > Chicago 6, Il. 

GER'S | Please send me without charge the completely new Sth edition of “FAMILY 
: Food-Money Management"’ and Wall Chart for listing comparative store prices. 
| After review, I will advise you of my need for student reference copies. 

thers. I am a teacher in () Jr. High [] High School []) College 

ae | Name ... ee eee re ; ; rae i 62s Haden 

State. ' School Address ....... 
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Why not 


take advantage of 
the helpful teaching 
aids described on 


preceding pages. 


Just clip and mail to: 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
351 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 


\ 


You'll be glad you did! 




















HOME Economics Programs—$3.50 


FOR FUTURE HOMEMAKERS OF AMERICA! 
YOUR COPY will be mailed within 24 HOURS! 


he oma~ 
Y= a Th 
,) A. 
ae. fi" 
| <) > \\ (5 > Z 
| oy Bpeky 
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KE} | SOX 
gs -¢ » \ \s 
| | | 
DROOP OR SMILE TIME TO RELAX 
You will smile, too This teacher has plenty of 
after using this book: time to relax in the eve- 
iF you have a club it will nings. Why? Because she 
be a treasure. uses this new book, HOME 
IF you want a club this ECONOMICS PROGRAMS 
book SHOWS HOW! to do her ‘outside’ work. 
FUTURE HOMEMAKERS A happy teacher: she lives 
OF AMERICA her own life after school. 


Your programs are ready! 


20,000 TEACHERS CAN’T BE WRONG! 


Already 20,000 copies of HOME ECONOMICS PROGRAMS 
are in use. But—this book is a NEW EDITION, 359 pages 
of new material. If 20,000 teachers found the old_ edition 
a treasure, YOU will find this new one INDISPENSABLE! 
LOOK AT THIS WEALTH OF PROGRAM MATERIAL 


44 pages on how te have a REALLY SUCCESSFUL CLUB 
100 ideas for PROGRAMS at club meetings. 

100 ACTIVITIES for home econemics clubs to sponsor. 

100 ways for home economics ciubs to EARN MONEY. 


Order from 


Gillum Book Company 


400-408 Woodland, Kansas City, Missouri 






PEQUENA GALLETA DULCE 





Recipe on every package of Nestlé’s famous Semi-Sweet 








NATIONS AGREE 


on cooldas ! 
Spain’s national “cookie” is called a 
“Churos.” More like a fritter than our 
cookies, it is fried in hot oil rather 
than baked in an oven. The Spanish 
love of chocolate is evidenced by 
the fact that they drink it for 
late breakfasts at which “Churos” 
are served. The following 
“Pequena Galleta Dulce” 
recipe was developed with 
this fondness for choc- 
olate in mind. 








=A SPAIN wns. | 


(SPANISH SWEETCAKES) 


SIFT TOGETHER AND SET ASIDE 
1¥@ c. sifted flour 
14 tsp. soda 
14 tsp. salt 


BLEND 


V4 c. butter or shortening 
¥% c. sugar 


ADD AND MIX WELL 
1 egg 
flour mixture 
2 tbs. orange juice 
2 sp. = 
Pkg. Nestlé’s i- 
Pag one a ae Chocolate Morsels 
1 pkg. chopped dates 


Spread into greased pan 15” x 10” x 1. 





BAKE AT: 375°F TIME: 1 i 
° 3 25 M . 
YIELD: 3 doz. 2” ‘oa 


AMERICA LOVES 
TOLL HOUSE, COOKIES 


Chocolate Morsels and Nestlé’s new Cookie Mix 

















NESTLEs 


THE GREATEST TASTE IN CHOCOLATE 


The Nestlé Test Kitchen * 2 William St., White Plains, N. Y. 
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